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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue sitting-room allotted to milord, at the Eeu de France, in 
Compigne, was dimly lit by a couple of candles. At first M. de la 
Roche-Amand failed to distinguish the figure of Wroth in the 
window recess, where he sat gazing through the open casement 
upon the waning afterglow. A large, square letter, seal uppermost, 
on the table, made a single spot of white in the dingy and shadowed 
surroundings. Atthe sound of the closing door, however, the young 
man rose and came forward into the room. He halted by the table 
and, resting one hand upon it, waited for the unexpected visitor to 
speak. In the flickering candle-light his face bore the stamp of 
exhaustion. Yet there was on it, withal, a new serenity which 
checked the first impetuous speech rising to Spiridion’s lips. 

‘Singular youth!’ thought he, and hesitated a moment; then 
it was more in gravity than in anger that he began : 

*“Milord, no doubt, will not be surprised when I tell him my 
business with him to-night.’ 

The shadow of a smile passed over Wroth’s face. 

‘I don’t think I feel as if anything could surprise me,’ he 
said rather wearily. ‘But will you not be seated, Monsieur le 
Comte ? ’ 

“No, sir,’ said the old nobleman sternly. ‘ What I have to say 
is always, as you know, said standing.’ 
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Surprise, after all, wrote itself momentarily on the young, tired 
face. Wroth’s eyebrows were raised, and he shot a glance, mis. 
chievously amused, at the solemn countenance in front of him, 
Then the emotion passed and he dropped his lids. 

‘ Speak, sir, then.’ 

Spiridion cleared his throat. He had repaired to the Ecu de 
France upon a very unwonted impulse of indignation. The 
Englishman’s behaviour could only be described as infamous. It 
was almost as cynically treacherous towards himself as towards two 
women who had also trusted him—to their sorrow. Yet, in spite of 
himself, now that the culprit was before him again, he felt his fine 
anger ebbing away at the mere sight of that beautiful young man- 
hood. 

‘This fellow is positively a danger to society,’ thought the 
Count, striving to raise himself once more to the requisite pitch. 
‘Even I must struggle against the charm. Milord,’ he went on 
aloud, very solemnly, ‘I must beg you to excuse me for departing 
from the usual formalities. Owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case I can think of no friend to whom I can depute so delicate 
atask. Therefore must I come to you, personally, to demand that 
satisfaction which you owe me. You have insulted, sir, and 
grieved, a lady who honours me by accepting my hospitality and 
protection. More need not be said. I do not wish even to mention 

her name. I will pursue the subject no further ; I demand satisfac- 
tion, milord. And the swifter the better.’ 

Wroth stood, during these words, with eyes cast down, very still. 
And for an appreciable moment, after the Comte had ceased, the 
young man remained lost in thought. Then he suddenly looked 
up and fixed the full fire of his eyes upon Spiridion; a smile of 
wonderful sweetness accompanied the gaze. He leaned forward, 
resting both hands on the table. 

*M. le Comte, I will give you satisfaction.’ 

His voice had a husky, almost tender, note. The old man felt 
himself more and more drawn under the charm. Bewildered, he 
cried, still clinging to his position : 

‘It is well, then ; I expected no less. To beinformal to the end, 
the details, milord, can be settled now between us.’ 

‘ Yes, the details,’ said Wroth. 

He flung back his head with a laugh. There was nothing 
offensive this time in its boyish ring. He stepped up to the Count, 

and to the latter’s speechless astonishment took his hand. 
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‘Sir,’ he continued, in his pleasantly accented French, ‘ allow 
me to say it to you—I honour you. From the first moment I saw 
you, sir, I said to myself, “If he were my father, how different a 
man I should be.” M. le Comte, one does not fight a man whom 
one would honour as a father ; one asks his pardon.’ 

‘Milord ? . . . my dear boy!’ said Spiridion, forgetting every- 
thing under a wave of emotion. He laid both hands on Wroth’s 
shoulders with a gesture that was almost an embrace; and then 
dropped them and stared in blank surprise, amazed at himself and 
at the absurd turn in the situation. 

‘M. le Comte,’ pursued Wroth with a deep air of courtesy, 
‘will you not now be seated ?’ 

La Roche-Amand, with the same air of helpless astonishment, 
let himself sink into the chair indicated ; then a sudden humorous 
chuckle escaped him. 

‘Come, come,’ he said, ‘if white-haired men cannot be 
champions, they have at least the privilege that they can forgo 
with grace. Yet, young man,’ he grew grave in voice and air as 
he continued, ‘ nothing, so far, is changed in the facts.’ 

‘I promised you satisfaction,’ said Wroth gently. ‘ Will you 
listen to me ? ’ 

He looked so tired, so young; there was such an exquisite 
respect in his manner that Spiridion’s heart melted altogether. 
Before he had heard his tale, the case had been prejudged by the 
old man and in the young one’s favour. Indeed, it would have 
required a harder nature than that of La Roche-Amand, a narrower 
outlook on life and less sympathy -with youth, its passions and sor- 
rows, to have resisted the appeal of the story. 

In the square facing the hotel the réverbére was lit and flung 
a yellow beam into the dim room. It looked almost orange against 
the sombre rows of chestnut-trees. From turquoise and primrose 
and interweaving chrysoprase-green, the sky was setting into the 
misty blue of evening. There was little noise outside; the occasional 
tumble of a cart, the tramp of labourers returning homeward, now 
and again voluble French voices, filling the night and passing on. 

Wroth began in the same tired accents that had characterised 
his speech all through. Now and again only his voice rang out 
passionately. Spiridion set himself to listen, scarce interrupting 
by a word, his hands loosely clasped between his knees, his head 
bent. His attitude, for a while, was somewhat like that of the priest 
in the confessional, prepared for a tale of conventional error and 
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folly. But very soon he straightened himself and turned to the 
speaker, amazed, stirred to sympathy, almost to enthusiasm. 

Not only was the life that Wroth laid bare to his listener that of 
a rare, of an audacious soul, deeply feeling and greatly aspiring, 
but the young man had the gift of expression. His words were 
simple mostly ; but he had pauses and reserves, sudden outbursts, 
that illumined as with a flash of genius. Spiridion saw the solitary, 
unloved, misunderstood child and his fatherly heart bled for him, 
He was carried along by the turmoil of a wild youth, perpetually 
flung back from its highest flights ; beheld that youth set for man- 
hood under lurid skies, charged with cloud, fired by lightning; 
saw the promising existence doomed, it seemed, to destruction, 
doomed to go down in the storm, in the darkness, when, like a star, 
Juliana shone out upon him. 

‘She came to me,’ said Wroth in his low, veiled tones, ‘ out of 
the night. We were at revels in my old abbey, blasphemous revels 
—a dozen of those good friends of mine you have just heard about, 
masquerading it in monks’ robes, and I as the prior—she never told 
you? It is like her to be silent ; I loved her first for her wonderful 
silence. She came in upon us. When I saw her face——’ 

Then he fell himself upon one of those pauses more eloquent 
than speech. Spiridion nodded dreamily. He remembered how the 
child Juliana had come into his own desolation. Over the tempest 
of this reckless young life . . . and in the dead melancholy dusk of 
his own bereft existence, the same star ! 

‘When we looked upon each other, when her eyes met mine, 
I knew I loved her,’ went on Wroth at last. ‘I had an hour—an 
hour with her alone, in the silent ruined church.’ Once again 
came the high break of passion into words and voice: ‘I never even 
touched her hand. She told me she was not free. But she gave 
herself to me then, and she knows it, as I to her—soul to soul.’ He 
faltered on that. Spiridion could find no words ; he made a gesture 
as if to touch in sympathy the young passionate hand that beat the 
table, and then drew back before a depth of feeling that forbade 
comradeship. Suddenly the hand fell still. ‘That was a year ago. 
She failed me.’ This was spoken calmly—with a dead weariness. 

* Poor boy,’ said Spiridion to himself ; ‘ how he has suffered !’ 

‘She became free, she knew where to find me. From the 
instant of the drawing of that last breath that set her free, straight 
she should have come to me. At least, she should have sent me 
a message—warned me. She waited her mourning months—her 
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conventional mourning months! Oh! She came, she was still 
in time ; she came ; it was to fail me again! She saw me on the 
edge of the abyss—she would not put out her hand to save me!’ 

The lines about his face grew ever more bitter as he spoke. 
Spiridion’s gentle nature was flooded with compassion. 

‘The abyss—my poor friend ?’ he hazarded. ‘ Marriage with 
another woman ?’ He thought he understood ; some old entangle- 
ment with another woman. And Juliana’s pride, he knew her 
pride—no, she would not have spoken! ‘But, it was you who 
failed then,’ he cried, with quick revulsion of feeling. His Juliana, 
before the year of widowhood out, coming to seek her lover—her 
lover of an hour, whose hand she had never even touched (/a sin- 
gulidre histoire /), and to find him pledged to another woman ! 

Wroth fixed him with a haggard look. 

‘I?’ he cried. Storm broke loose in him: a torrent of words. 
In language of flame, he told the story of his extraordinary, his 
unholy pact ; the devilish tempting by his lawyer, his mad freak, 
the scene in the tavern-room, his choice, the black figure, the veiled 
one who was Juliana—Juliana who stood and watched him go to 
his doom and never stretched her hand to save him ! 

La Roche-Amand sat breathless. 

‘She brought herself to that,’ he exclaimed at last, ‘ to stand in 
that room, with those creatures, for you to choose her! ... Eh, 
comment donc, how is it you do not understand, you who loved her ? 
She could do that much: she could dono more. What, unveil her- 
self, speak a word in such a place, touch you, you, who could not feel 
her presence? But, oh unhappy one, and you chose that other——’ 

Wroth stared again; then gave one long sigh and leant his 
forehead on his hand. Had he wept, or even groaned, it would 
not have gone to Spiridion’s heart so keenly. The old man rose 
from his seat and paced the room in agitation; broken phrases 
escaping him. ‘These poor children! My poor children! Mon 
Dieu! what a story, what mismanagement! If I had but known 
you, if she had but come to me! She never came to me—eh, but 
they love each other, these poor children!’ He tapped his forehead, 
halted by the other’s chair. ‘ Listen, milord-—’ 

‘T'll never give her up,’ said Wroth, lifting his eyes. ‘If she 
goes to the end of the world I’ll go after her. She belongs to me, 
no one else shall ever have her.’ 

_ ‘Tut, tut!’ said Spiridion irritably. ‘That’s not the question 
just now, young madman. What we have to do is to find some 
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way out of the maze—that marriage of yours, why, even in my 
Church it could be put aside! With you Protestants and your 
divorce, why, sir——’ 

Wroth stretched forward and turned over the letter that lay 
with the big seal uppermost on the table. 

‘I have just written to the man who inveigled me into this 
pretty contract, to the worthy family lawyer . . . who acted for 
the best, who did—what was it he called it ?—some rather equivocal 
things for my sake, for the sake of the money-bags, to save me 
from ruin. You see,’ continued Wroth, raising a haggard look, 
‘I sold myself; I sold my soul for money. You could not expect 
a lawyer to think of a client’s soul, I suppose.’ He was shaken 
by an acrid laugh ; then, with a gesture of utter weariness, flung 
his arm across the table and dropped his head upon it. 

“Yes, yes, my young friend,’ said Spiridion. He understood 
little enough of the intricacies of the legal situation ; but the facts 
were patent enough ; and so were the boy’s sincerity and misery. 
* You say you have written to your lawyer ?’ 

‘That he must break the marriage—set me free,’ replied the 
other dully. ‘That he must move heaven and earth, hell, if he likes, 
and set me free. I’d be a beggar—literally ; worse than a beggar.’ 

‘ Eh, mon Dieu!’ interrupted Spiridion eagerly. 

‘Oh, I know that would not matter, I know now that nothing 
matters except her and me. But he cannot do it, Minchin cannot 
do it, not without ruining himself... and I can’t ruin him, Count, 
not even for her!’ 

He lifted his head to fix his friend with a hopeless glance. 
Spiridion looked perplexedly down at him, then his face cleared. 

‘At least you have written, that was the right thing. If you 
fail——’ 

‘Tl never give her up,’ said Wroth. 

The quiet way in which he said it was more expressive of de- 
termination than all his former passion. La Roche-Amand stood 
a while in silence. It was all very wrong; most reprehensible, no 
doubt. This rash young man had but paid the penalty of reck- 
lessness in his money entanglements. The mad marriage was a 
desecration of all that should be held sacred. The pursuit of 
Juliana afterwards was morally indefensible. Yet his sympathies 
were flowing out to the culprit, unchecked by facts. 

‘With my whole heart I wish you good,’ he cried at last. 
‘Thank you,’ said Wroth. 
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He rose from his seat to hand his guest his hat and cane. Their 
hands met. Spiridion had come, thirsting for blood ; as he took 
his departure he was longing to take the sinner to his heart, as a 
father his son. 

‘I shall be thinking very seriously this night about it all. 
I shall inform myself, I shall consider. . . .” 

As he took his homeward way through the gloom of the woods 
he was haunted by the echo of Wroth’s exhausted voice, by his 
pallid face and shadowed eyes. Juliana, wheeling round upon him, 
superb in anger, had shown no such symptoms of distress. Juliana, 
who had stood aside and watched her lover doom himself. Strange 
—strange ! 

‘Women can be very hard sometimes,’ thought Spiridion the 
old man, even as Wroth the young, ‘aye, and good women the 
hardest of all!’ 


On the subsequent morning Wroth was awakened by his valet, 
who brought him a letter. It was early ; the birds were clamouring 
in the chestnut trees and the sunshine was radiant, but the world 
still cold. Spiridion had written, evidently in great perturbation : 

Mon jeune ami, there is no help for it. Nothing will serve Juliana but she 
must leave for her Italy, this very day. It is, perhaps, best so. Frankly the 
situation is impossible. Lady Wroth is in my house, and declares herself too ill 
toleave. I know not how it may be; I cannot turn her out by force. Separation 
between you and Juliana is no doubt demanded, for the present, by the most 
elementary discretion and delicacy. Yet Iam loth to think of the pain it will 
give you. I shall escort her, I shall remain with her. I shall be expecting news 
from you. Be reasonable, mon enfant, be patient, be prudent. We leave imme- 
diately ; she does not wish to see you before her departure. 

Wroth read the letter twice. His brow remained clear. He 
called for ink and paper, penned a line and, having folded and 
sealed it with a wafer, bade his servant convey the missive instantly 
to the chateau. 

What he had written was short and to the point : 


Wherever she goes, whatever happens, I follow.—WRoTH. 


Peggie lay in the great bed, in the great bedchamber, the oddest 
presence in such a haunt of reserved and delicate memories. The 
impudent prettiness of her face looked out between the curtains of 
faded mauve brocade, which had shaded two generations of severely 
aristocratic dowagers. She was harboured in the appartement de 
la comtesse-mére, as was still known that wing, solemnly consecrated 
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in the days of Mon-Repos’s prosperous life to worthy and honoured 
age. 

' On the back of the prie-Diew her big hat hung rakishly, its 
emerald plume startling the dim violets, the fainting lilacs of panel 
and hangings. Her crude scent overpowered the lurking fragrance 
of lavender. A gaping trunk disgorged billows of tawdry finery, 
Peggie liked high colour in everything. A pair of scarlet gold- 
embroidered sandals stood at pert angles, close to the aggressive 
sheen of the orange-satin morning robe, which made a note of 
discordancy on the ‘dying roses’ of the embroidered quilt. The 
spirit of the room—that of the grande dame, the old lady, the dévote 
—seemed to be shrinking, amazed, shocked, reprobating, from this 
garish occupant. 

Peggie herself was not much better pleased—a dingy old place, 
a gloomy old bed. . . . She wanted to be up and doing, to be out 
in the sunshine, making mischief, living her life as instinct prompted, 
and here she was—stuck! She had a fine appetite; and under 
Madame Thomas’s gimlet black eyes, she had had to check herself 
in the midst of her crusty roll, to keep up those airs of illness which 
alone justified her presence in this coign of vantage. 

Like those of most such intriguers, Peggie’s plots were all for 
her immediate gratification ; the next step was always a matter 
of perplexity, to be solved by impulse. 

As she lay, nursing her boredom, forming and rejecting a score 
of idle impossible plans for the day, an idea flickered into her mind 
as idly asa butterfly, yet it alighted. And the more Peggie contem- 
plated it, the more her irresponsible humour took pleasure in it, 
although it involved so complete an alteration of venue and a total 
stultifying of her original schemes. ‘My lord will come up after 
his fancy, no doubt,’ thought she, ‘somewhere about noon. And 
about that time, Peggie Beljoy will have recovered of the megrims 
of Lady Wroth. . . . Brilliant, irresistible, sparkling! I'll wear the 
turquoise taffety—nay, Ill wear the shot silk and the blue velvet 
mantle—by Cupid, it will be a rich joke! And he’ll learn from 
my own lips, that though he chose me, it was the black dummy he 
got tied to. Yes, my lord, tied, tied, tied! Then, my lady, we'll 
see whether he’ll rather have the Mourning Bride, after all——’ 

She sat up in bed, and clasped her knees. The scene painted 
itself on her vivid imagination. Her heart began to beat quickly. 
Lord Wroth had chosen her with his eyes open. Her, Peggie. He 
had told her with his own lips that it was but the wedding-ring that 
kept him from love. ‘I declare, when I look at her, boys, I almost 
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wish I had not married her, for, by my soul . . . there is some- 
thing about the minx.’ . . . How would it fare with that stock, 
thatdummy then? ‘She took him from me, the mean wretch that 
she is! Ill take him from her, now. Fool that I was not to see 
the way before—when he pointed it so clear! That will be wiping 
out old scores, with a vengeance !’ 

She caught at the bell-rope, exultingly. When Madame Thomas 
appeared, the actress’s cheek repeated the hue of the scarlet shoes 
as she turned her eager face. 

‘I want to get up,’ she supplemented the English words with 
vehement gestures and an ill-pronounced tag of French. ‘ Lever 
—bain—robes !? 

‘Madame has fever,’ pronounced the housekeeper judicially. 
She placed her hard withered fingers on the girl’s shoulders ; then 
she broke into a torrent of exclamations and recommendations 
from which, though failing to understand a single whole sentence, 
Peggie nevertheless gathered an impression which startled her. 

Madame Thomas concluded by drawing a letter from the pocket 
of her blue apron. The girl snatched it and tore it open. 

It was written in a fine elaborate hand ; and from the quaintness 
of its phraseology had evidently been completed with the help 
of a dictionary. But Peggie gave little heed to anything except 
its purport. 

Gone! They were gone; and Milady Wroth was to accept the 
hospitality of this residence, which was placed entirely at her 
disposal until she was quite restored from her indisposition. 

She had driven them away; they had fled from her—the silly 
old man and that stock of a Juliana! She gave a short angry 
laugh. Well, she would have it all herownwaynow. The sooner 
they met, she and her beautiful Wroth, the better! She called on 
Madame Thomas with much gesticulation for pen and paper. 

‘A letter, a letter for my lord, to be sent at once—vite, vile, 
hotel.’ 

But, instead of obeying, the old Frenchwoman shook her head. 
She had a grave air, half reprobation, half compassion. 

‘Pas la peine, Madame. Milord parti aussi.’ 

‘What ?’ screamed Peggie, turning livid. 

Madame Thomas spread her hands and flung out her arms with 
unmistakable gesture. 

“Yes, gone—after the beautiful lady and M. le Comte!’ 

If the words had been printed for her in her own tongue 
they could not have penetrated more completely to Peggie’s 
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intelligence. They had dropped her out of their lives, flung her 
from them as the wave flings the seaweed on the beach. Gone 
together! Gone, it was borne in upon her, to love and happiness, 
while she—— 

It was as if the sudden fury that seized her would rend her. She 
wanted to scream ; something rose in her throat and strangled her, 
As she fought against it, it seemed to snap ; and then there was the 
dreaded acrid-sweet taste, the choking rush. The old terror, never 
forgotten, rose and held her in its grip. The swoon she had simu- 
lated the day before came upon her now in grim earnest. 

‘Ah, bonté divine, screamed Madame Thomas, ran despe- 
rately to the door to shriek for Prosper, and back again to the bed. 
* After all, she is ill for good! Quick, to the doctor, Prosper! The 
English milady is spitting blood—she is dying—Seigneur mon 
Dieu !” 

But one thing in this world Peggie was determined on above 
all others, and that was not to let herself die. 

She was to keep absolutely quiet, said the doctor, half an hour 
later ; speak no word ; drink milk. It might be a matter of several 
weeks. At any rate, for many days she should lie and not even 
wag her little finger. 

And Madame Thomas was solemnly installed the nurse and 
guardian of Milady Wroth. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘O ror the happy time when I was so unhappy,’ once wrote a 
woman of many-hued experiences. Wonderful alchemy of youth 
and love, which transforms the iron of sorrows, uncertainty, fret, 
disappointment, jealous anguish, into the gold of life! Had either 
Wroth or Juliana been questioned upon the state of their feelings 
during that journey from France to Italy—she in determined flight, 
he in inexorable pursuit—both would have given the same answer : 
I am unhappy; I am in doubt, in misery! And yet, perhaps, of 
all their life’s memories, this one was destined to become the most 
tender, the most exquisite, most to be recalled in later years with 
a smile and a sigh. 

The traject from Compiégne to Paris, by the great North Road 
of France, gained for Wroth a stage of comfort over Juliana. For 
she had yet no knowledge of his escort. Spiridion, although the 
lover’s peremptory statement lay in his breast pocket and he could 
hear the sheet crackle now and then as he moved, kept his counsel. 
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Certain things are better ignored, especially when there is a lurking 
desire for their accomplishment. If he chose to regard milord’s 
announcement as a mere lover’s oath, who could blame him? In 
any case, the roads were free to all. 

He was extraordinarily attentive to his companion; but she 
thought him restless and unlike himself. Two or three times 
during the passage he hung his grey head out of the window, looking 
back upon the highway. 

‘You regret Mon-Repos,’ she cried at last. ‘ My dear godfather, 
I repeat, this sacrifice is needless.’ 

La Roche-Amand had a guilty haste in his protestations. 
Though she would have died rather than show it to him, there 
was reluctance, even for him and his company, in Juliana’s heart. 
Could the silent woman only have spoken! But the flow of passion 
was flung back upon her heart ; and what should have been a spring 
of such might and purity was turning to stagnant and bitter waters. 
Commonsense, in the voice of Mrs. Panton, and an insidious weak- 
ness in her own blood, bade her profit of her act: speak, yield, 
take her happiness. But something else, stronger within her, a 
chaste instinct outraged, refused. A subtle change had taken place 
in her feelings: she had come to a clear understanding with herself. 
The former hesitation, the dread of humiliation, had vanished ; 
paltry shadowy scruples, they had fled before the substance, the 
reality, that faced her. 

Wroth loved her with an unworthy love. To this passion, 
were she in the eyes of the whole world, as she was in her secret 
knowledge, his wife, she would not give herself. So from a sudden 
clarity of vision had risen her firm resolve: she would not step 
down to him if he could not rise to her. The very height of her 
own feeling, its very strength and grandeur and completeness, 
demanded a like response. Rather separation from the outset, 
rather this poignant and bitter sorrow, than baseness of surrender 
against her own conception of honour. 

Yet she loved him. . . . 

Thus was that first day of travel a blank page in the book of 
her life. Whereas Wroth, sullen enough at heart and dispirited 
as he trotted doggedly along in her wake, yet gathered uncon- 
sciously to his heart the first of a series of unforgettable impressions. 
The lover, who wants so much, finds joy in so little. Inconsequent, 
absurd, adorable state! To mark from some hill-top the cloud of 
dust left in the train of Spiridion’s berline, was it not to know that, 
in spite of those rolling wheels, he was in touch with her? There 
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was no weariness in the miles that gave him this boon. He had 
to be very wary : his instinct told him that precipitate action now 
would be fatal to his hopes. But he could halt in his turn at the 
roadside inn where she had dined ; drink from the glass her lips 
had touched. The wine might be harsh and thin, but it was a 
draught for a god. Then there was the gallop, with the wind 
singing in his ears, the exultation of the chase which brought him 
once more within sight of the cloud, and there were all the emotions 
of reunion, as the unsubstantial vision met his gaze from the far 
distance. 

The chill dusk was falling as they entered the suburbs of Paris. 
The travellers had had to make a détour eastward, towards Vin- 
cennes, to avoid the last few miles of northern roads, blocked on 
that day by encampments of Russian troops whose exodus from 
the capital had lately begun; and the journey was thus delayed 
beyond the anticipated hour. Under the cover of traffic and 
gathering darkness Wroth ventured to push within a few yards 
of the coach. The rare oil lamps were being kindled within the 
empty gaunt Place du Trone, and gave ghostly grandeur to its 
huge abandoned spaces, to the sordidness of its fallen state. The 
great column of the barrier loomed in the twilight with a false 
stateliness. It was here, when the berline turned abruptly south 
upon the broad pavement, that Wroth had a dim vision of Juliana’s 
face—evanescent, palely drawn within the black frame of the 
window. It lasted only for the space of realisation ; but the lover’s 
mind caught and held it. Through the whole of the subsequent 
evening and night it went with him, as with a fragrance of some 
white flower ; as with some dying fall of music in the ear. 


It was early morning in Paris ; oblique rays of spring sunshine 
glistened on roof and gable and were struck back from the upper 
windows ; light clear breezes set the crinkled chestnut leaves 
dancing, and wafted pleasant odours of fresh roast coffee and fresh 
baked bread through the streets. Paris, still under the heel of the 
conquerors and still a city of captivity and mourning, kept, in spite 
of all, the spirit of Gallic cheerfulness indomitable within her. At 
this hour, in London, the lazy world would scarcely be beginning to 
stir; here the working population was already abroad ; bustling 
ménageres trotting to market, work-girls to their shops, vendors 
rending the air with their endlessly varied street-cries. The day 
of toil was started with zest ; they knew each other, most of the 
breadwinners, and cheery greetings flew between them. In spite of 
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the savage teaching of revolutions and reactions, Parisians were 
still polite to each other ; and the liveried porter of the great mansion 
saluted the little old woman from the attics opposite with a fine 
sweep of gold-laced cap, which she received as graciously as if she 
had been his mistress, the duchesse, acknowledging the courtesy of 
M. de Talleyrand. 

It was only when some uniforms of the armies of occupation 
passed among them that these irresponsible children of the great 
city seemed to remember the past agonies of struggle, the present 
bitterness of subjection. Bearded, unkempt Cossacks with shaggy 
pow and patched, ragged clothes, looking with their fierce, uncom- 
prehending eyes like wild, bewildered Highland cattle astray in the 
street ; Prussians, overbearing, from the tilt of tall, straight plume 
to the ring of swaggering heel; English, red-coated and red faced, 
and good-natured, almost to sheepishness, in their relations with 
the townsfolk—all were regarded with the same glances of hatred. 
But in spite of all, the essential gaiety of the land was paramount. 
Even Wroth, after none too good a night, a prey to the depression 
generally attendant on rising with the dawn, could not but feel the 
sparkle of the atmosphere. The merry bustle around him stirred 
his mood to hopefulness as he stepped down at last into the street 


’ where his horse awaited him, striking an impatient hoof on the 


stones; where Sebastien Picard stood ready to leap into the curricle 
and follow his master, whithersoever he went; a discreet furlong 
in the rear. 

The Comte de la Roche-Amand’s coach had just started with 
a splendid clatter of fresh and sturdy horses, and Wroth watched 
itround the corner, before fully emerging from the door of his inn. 
Then the spring wind caught him full in the face. A barrow laden 
with spring flowers buffeted him with fragrance and brightness. 

‘Monsieur is going to make a beautiful journey,’ cried the 
smiling landlord on the doorstep. ‘ To Italy, the beautiful country. 
I was there with General Bonaparte in ’95. It is a land, oh, it is 
a land to be happy in!’ 

The words rang in the lover’s mind like a peal of bells as he 
felt his steed move under him; a fresh horse he had also secured 
and a sound. 

As the whole cort?ge—berline in front, horseman in secret 
escort, and smartly trotting curricle as rearguard—left the Luxem- 
bourg gardens beliind and entered the noble chestnut-shaded Avenue 
de Observatoire, Captain Charteris, of the First Guards, and 
Lieutenant Lord James Murray, of the Gordon Highlanders, were 
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returning to their quarters from their morning gallop in 
undress. 

Charteris reined in and turned to stare after the pale traveller 
that passed them at such a swinging trot; his comrade uncon- 
sciously followed his example. 

‘Gad, Jim,’ cried the first, ‘did you see? That was Wroth 
on the red roan.’ He raised a wild halloa, but the red roan ham- 
mered unchecked down the long avenue. 

The young officer hesitated. 

‘T’llstake my life it was Wroth. I’m half a mind to be after him. 
The best company—when he’s not in his tempers—in the kingdom. 
What, have you never heard of Mad Wroth? My dear fellow!’ 

The red roan was out of sight. 

‘Oh, hang it,’ cried Lord James, ‘I want my coffee.’ 


Count Spiridion had awakened to a remarkable geniality of spirit. 
This man, who had had so little happiness in life, began to find a 
charming intimate pleasure in his situation as travelling companion 
to the one being he loved with all his unsatisfied paternity and all 
the stifled chivalry of his manhood. The bustle of the early start 
amused him like a child ; and even Juliana’s persistent silence could 
not cast a cloud on the hopeful outlook the morning inspired. 

He had a secret smile to himself over her abstracted attitude. 
‘The poor angel wants to be very severe and righteous. She wants 
to keep anger alive in her heart. Yet it does not come easy to her 
to cut herself from him. Eh, mon Dieu, they are young, they love 
each other! Aye, but it is to be hoped my daring Apollo will not 
show himself too soon, for her own cruelty is pleading his cause with 
more eloquence than he himself could use.’ Which reflection re- 
minded Spiridion that he had not yet seen the lover in pursuit this 
morning. A small anxiety began to grow within him. 

‘Dear godfather,’ cried Juliana at last, with a laugh, ‘ what 
a restless traveller you are! Like yesterday, your head is for ever 
out of the window.’ 

‘You forget, my dear one,’ said Spiridion, in mild mendacity, 
“how long I have been exiled from Paris. I can see so much that is 
new, so much that has been swept away. Ah, now, for example,’ 
he cried, as they approached the Barriére Denfert, and the solemn 
dark facade of the Observatory rose behind the trees, ‘there is, 
at last, an old friend whose countenance has not changed, and——’ 

He broke off and withdrew precipitately from the window; as 
he did so, pushing Juliana, who was leaning against his shoulder, 
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with very unusual lack of ceremony again into her seat. He had 
caught a side view of the young man on the roan horse, crossing 
the wide deserted place. The rider’s crisp head under the curled 
brim of his hat and the horse’s sleek coat both burned fiery red 
in a shaft of sunlight. 

‘My Apollo, aha!’ cried the old man exultingly in his heart, 
and gave a sudden chuckle. 


Troyes... Dijon... Bourg... 

Wroth could never hear those town-names in later days without 
a stirring as of fragrance in his heart. The memories of the three 
successive nights passed in them, and of the three stages of the 
rapid journey from Paris to the foot of the mountains, had a pun- 
gency of their own, mixed sweet and bitter, like that of some 
old pot-pourre. 

The joy of those hours had been so intangible, mere breaths 
of pleasure and sweetness without the least substantial gratification. 
And withal the pain of them—the want, the longing, the anxiety, 
the doubt—had been all the time present. And yet no fulfilled 
ecstasy could have left such tender hauntings. 

At Troyes, strange old medieval place, stagnant in its dream 
of past royal grandeur, much the same procedure was followed as 
in Paris, Wroth putting up at some lesser inn as near as possible 
to that chosen by Comte Spiridion. But the narrow limits of the 
town, the evening silence, the sparseness of the people, made the 
lover feel closer to his lady than in the seething of Paris. 

He took seat by his window to watch in patience the facade of 
the house that sheltered her. Just before the chimes that pulsed 
incessantly from cathedral towers and church spires had beaten 
out in fugue the longest hour of the night, across one of the many 
lighted windows he caught sight of the broad silhouette of Mrs. 
Panton, passing and re-passing, evidently in attendance, till the 
shutters were finally closed. There, then, was Juliana’s room. 
He sat nearly till the dawn; his gaze beating upon those closed 

shutters. A frenzy took him ever and anon, and then a 
despair ; a hot tide of passion and a bitter ebb. Afterwards, he 
fell into a kind of dream between waking and sleeping, in which 
visions came to him with such violent rapture that in lassitude 
followed peace, and, flinging himself dressed upon the bed, he slept 
dreamlessly for an hour. At sunrise Sebastien, the valet, aroused 
him as bidden and the semi-secret chase was resumed. The 
monotonous lands of Champagne were left behind, and the evening 
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hour saw the travellers spinning through the rich province ‘of 
Burgundy. ; 


At Dijon, Spiridion and he came face to face in the street. It 
was a warm, still night, and the air had already something of southern 
mellowness in its breath. The pavement was wet after a passing 
spring shower; the gutters were running like little hill-streams, 
Under a flickering oil lamp the two gazed at each other; fora 
second the old man’s countenance was discomfited. Then it cleared, 

‘You look very pale, my son,” he cried paternally. He took 
Wroth’s fingers in his warm delicate hand. Then: ‘ Ah, how is 
this,’ he cried airily, ‘visiting Dijon? Of course, the English 
custom. The Grand Tour!’ 

He made asif he would pass on; but turned back again in haste. 
‘How quickly one advances in immorality!’ he exclaimed, between 
a little laugh and a sigh. ‘ But, my poor child, I could not sleep 
with this memory of your white face. Understand, I am no accom- 
plice. But I cannot forbid you the high road, can I ?’ 

He hesitated again; then he went on with a kind of zest, yet 
hurriedly as if, if crime must be done, ‘’T'were well ’twere done 
quickly.’ ‘Listen. We never talk about you in that rolling chaise 
of ours. But, in my heart, I think she knows. Tenez, milord, 
his words grew ever more low and rapid, ‘ when we reached the 
bottom of the valley, at Noirecombe, to-day, something took hold 
of her and she must look out and back on our road. And, so long 
she looked that my mind misgave me and I popped my old head 
out of the other window. And there, sure enough, you were, sacristi ; 
on the top of the crest! You and your horse, you might have been 
cut out in black paper. Then in she draws, and in I draw, and 
there is long silence between us. Then all at once she looks at me 
and she says, ‘“‘ Godfather, have you not noticed that we seem to be 
followed by a horseman?” Phew! You may think I looked 
disturbed. Not at all. (See what you are making of me: a posi- 
tive Machiavel!) “My dear,” I say to her, “I was going to re- 
mark upon the circumstance myself. I have noticed the traveller 
with pleasure. In these disturbed days, my daughter, it will be 
a great protection for us if some gentleman be making the same 
route as far as Italy. He seems a very discreet person,” I added, 
“and keeps his distance with perfect breeding.” At that she says 
nothing, but she drops hereyes. And I went on—for, you see, how 
one deceit draws you to another—to expatiate on the increase to 
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our safety. Then she gives a curious little smile, and looks at me 
again. “ You think that, godfather ?” After that no word more.’ 

Wroth stood, his face set in the marble composure which he 
could assume at times. Spiridion, with his recent insight into the 
young man’s fiery soul, observed admiringly what he considered 
a display of character tout & fait Britannique. His heart was 
melted within him towards this youth, this unlawful faithfulness, 
this misery of passion. 

‘If you want to know my own opinion,’ he said suddenly, in an 
agitated whisper, ‘it is that she knows perfectly well that it is you 
who are following us, and that she will not pretend to know 
because she does not want to forbid it.’ 

He nodded two or three times, brushed impetuously past Wroth, 
and strode up the street with long steps. But even as he passed 
he had breathed into the young man’s ear : 

‘To-morrow we push as far as Bourg-en-Bresse.’ 

Spiridion’s conscience felt all the weight of this last iniquity 
as he crossed the threshold of La Cloche. Nevertheless his heart 
was content within him ; and more than once that evening a small, 
secret smile played about the fine old face. 

‘You seem happy to-night, godfather,’ said Juliana, in that 
half-tender, half-wistful way of speech she had used with him 
lately. 

‘My daughter,’ he said cryptically, ‘ happiness is a rare bird ; 
when it hovers over our path, we must be careful not to scare it.’ 

Juliana folded her lips over the obvious question. Perhaps, as 
Spiridion said, she was loth to admit that she knew. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ar Bourg, whilom fortress of the Dukes of Savoy, now a sleepy 
decayed town between the last slope of the Jura and the outlying 
buttresses of the Alps, there came to the lover for the first time 
the supreme privilege of spending his night actually under the roof 
that sheltered his idol. It was impossible to obtain accommoda- 
tion for himself, his horses and his servant elsewhere ; Le Grand 
Coligny, the posting inn, was the only harbourage available. 

He proceeded with infinite precautions. He wished her to be 
spared the knowledge of his proximity, with some curious delicate 
desire to help her in that subterfuge of ignorance which, while it 
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fed the flame of his hopes, appealed to his every instinct of chivalry, 
Therefore he supped in his room, and enjoined upon Sebastien to 
keep to the stables. 

In the silence of that night, under the protective shroud of the 
darkness, he had a consciousness of her presence, a happiness such 
as he had only known once before, in the hour of their meeting in 
the Abbey. 

The next stage brought them into the heart of Savoy and the 
mountain country. 

Half-way between Chambéry and St. Jean de Maurienne, Juliana 
became suddenly aware that the horseman was no longer within 
his measured distance from her carriage. Ever since the start 
from Paris she had felt his company that furlong away, day after 
day, in every fibre of her being. She knew the very hour that the 
companionship had fallen away from her and anxiety sat in her 
heart. At every summit gained she flung a furtive, backward 
look ; always to find the empty road in answer. Spiridion appeared 
quite unaware, either of the rider’s disappearance or of her anxiety, 
He prattled amiably of the scenery, had reminiscences of his first 
journey across these mighty passes, rallied Juliana unwontedly 
upon her abstraction and taciturnity. 

For the first time in her life that gentle comradeship irritated 
her. As the evening began to draw in about them, her heart was 
gripped by deadly uneasiness. What had happened? Some 
accident ? He was a reckless rider. She could have screamed 
aloud as La Roche-Amand began to talk with gusto of supper, and 
of the keen appetite resulting from mountain air. Then an impulse 
sprang in her to fling herself into the old man’s arms and cry out 
her story, her fears. It was her husband she had driven from her; 
it was her husband she was flying from. If evil had befallen him, 
then was she fitly punished. But on the very swing of her thought 
came another, dashing her back upon herself like a high wave toppling 
over of its own impetus. What if, after all, Wroth, in one of 
his moody freaks, had merely abandoned the chase ? Surely facts 
had taught her the uncertainty of his strongest emotions. He had 
loved her and vowed himself to her in the course of an hour; and 
before the year was out had made mock of all womanhood and the 
sacredness of love and bound himself to the first wanton on his 
path. Only a week ago he had honoured her by the most chivalrous 

deference ; and the next day had insulted her, laid claim to her 
with an insolence a man would scarce show a paramour. 
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Juliana closed her lips then, upon the outcry that rushed to 
them. Could Spiridion have looked into her heart he would have 
been startled by the bitter suspicions to which his Juliana, serene, 
child-natured, trusting, was now giving harbourage. The lesson of 
Count Cesare, her old husband’s cynical betrayal, the ingratitude and 
treachery of Peggie, had struck her deeper than would have been the 
case with anyone less innocent of the world’s ways, less untouched 
by its evil. 


‘I have a headache,’ said she. ‘Excuse me from supper to-night.’ 

She was standing on the threshold of the quaint bare-boarded 
room allotted to her, and stretched her forehead for her godfather’s 
kiss with absent air. 

‘Sweet dreams!’ said Spiridion. He went down the creaking 
wooden stairs with his little chuckle. He had not been in ignorance 
of Wroth’s defection, but attributed it to some very simple cause ; 
itis only lovers who fly to tragic surmises at the first doubt. 

The beast that they gave him at the last relay must have cast 
a shoe, have fallen lame, he thought philosophically. Our young 
lover will have to ascend on foot, or wait for his curricle, which is 
always a good length behind. But Juliana is anxious, she is per- 
turbed—she cannot conceal it, dear child—this little accident will 
not work amiss for our hopes. 

‘Sweet dreams !’ 

She looked at the narrow bed and its swelling down pillow with 
horror. How could she sleep, tossed in alternations of agonising 
anxiety and black certainty of distrust ? Her window overlooked 
the entrance yard. How could she leave it before she had seen 
him ride in, in safety, to the only refuge available in this mountain 
village ? 

Mrs. Panton came with a cup of milk, which was all her mistress 
would touch for supper. A Panton voluble in pessimism as ever. 
For the first time mistress and maid admitted to each other their 
knowledge of Wroth’s pursuit. 

‘He’s lying in one of them crevices as sure as fate, poor young 
_—— I hope your ladyship is sorry for your hardness of 
eart.’ 

‘The road is as safe as the Lung* Arno,’ said Juliana, against 
her own cold apprehension. 

‘There are no avalanches in Florence and there’s many a one 
falls in the river there,’ was Panton’s double-barrelled consolation. 
29—2 
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At midnight Mrs. Panton looked in again; Mr. Picard had 
arrived with the curricle and his lordship’s luggage ; but his lord- 
ship was nowhere to be seen or heard of.—‘ The landlord thinks 
maybe his lordship’s horse may be foundered, and he may have 
put up at some hut, or have left his horse and started by the foot- 
way, when as like as not he’ll be lost in the snows. Aye, it is a sad 
strange thing, and Mr. Picard is going to start back at dawn the 
way he came!’ 

Upon which pronouncement she retired to her own couch in a 
pleasurable state of gloomy foreboding. 

Juliana wrapped herself in her furs, drew a chair into the window 
recess, and flung the casement open. The room had grown oppres- 
sive with the heat of the stove. As the cold, rarefied air blew in 
upon her, she inhaled it with a sense of physical relief. It was pure 
as the virgin ice over which it came. It tingled like champagne. 
The great stillness, the incomparable mountain silence, held the 
outside world; the vault of the sky was lofty, of a magnificent 
purple ; and though she could not see the moon, her radiance lay 
over everything with a brilliancy that cast shadows on the snow. 

The peaks were cut in faint silver outline against the horizon ; 
the nearer ranges shimmering with a fairy sparkle, their valleys 
holding blue depths. The rush of an unseen torrent ran through 
the wondrous stillness, without seeming to break it, after Nature’s 
mysterious harmony. She could fancy how its spray leaped to the 
moonlight, how its green—the jewel-green of snow waters, matched 
by no other water tint on earth, however splendid—would look 
in the transforming radiance. 

For a while the influence of the scene, the solemn serenity of 
the hour, raised her from her tormented thoughts. But as the 
minutes waned, as the half-hour struck and then the hour, misery 
feli upon her afresh. She began to form inarticulate prayers; 
visions painted themselves of horrible catastrophe. The grand 
purity and aloofness of this mountain world became a torture to 
her human passion. Awhile she was cold, closed her window and hung 
shivering over her stove; then, suddenly fevered and unbearably 
restless, hastened again to the casement to watch, to wait. All at 
once, distinct from the river tumult, into the night silence, there 
dropped a sound; the sound of footsteps on the road. A clean 
tread, save where the stones crunched and rolled beneath it. 

She knew who it was, even before the lithe figure swung into 
sight, black-drawn against the white. She drew back; yet she 
could not bring herself to leave her post. The face of the house 
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was set in darkness, its shadows lay sharply across half the court- 
yard. She stood hidden within that gloom, waiting to see his 
countenance—the end of her long night watch. 

Here with the blackness about her, up in the high majesty of 
the mountain, she was honest: she owned to herself that she 
hungered for that sight. 

He came half-way across the bright side of the courtyard, then 
halted and flung up his head. She saw his eyes glisten as they 
scanned the house front ; then knew them fixed upon her window. 
Her heart leaped ; she felt as if he had seen her ; felt as if, in a long 
gaze which she was powerless to break, their souls commingled in 
the old mad way. Yet reason told her that it was a physical 
impossibility he could distinguish her. 

His uplifted face, etherealised in the moonlight, seemed to her, 
as once before, in the Abbey, like to the face of a conquering angel. 
It was an entranced instant that they stood, unknowing yet feeling 
each other, in the night. He was the first to break the spell ; 
starting from his abstraction with the decisiveness characteristic 
of him to plunge into the shadow of the house. A moment later 
the sharp summons of his knock upon the inn door rang into the 
night. 

Slowly she closed her window. There had come balm upon 
her soul ; the vision of his face pursued her to the edge of sleep 
and beyond it into her dreams. 

Mrs. Panton found her mistress the next morning in a mood of 
softness she had not known in her since the old Count’s death. 

Unrebuked she was allowed to pour forth her tale of his lord- 
ship’s frightful experiences, as they had reached her through 
Sebastien. How the horse had fallen dead lame; how the rider 
had gone off his road to a farm in search of another mount, thus 
missing Sebastien and the curricle ; how he had failed to obtain 
anything and had been deluded by a herd into venturing upon 
a footpath, supposed short cut to the crest of the pass. Here Mrs. 
Panton waxed extremely picturesque over his lordship’s perils, 
his wanderings when he had lost his way, the utter state of ex- 

haustion in which he had at length reached the inn after tramping 
from midday. 

Juliana had a smile of pleasant mockery, as she recalled the 
clean, firm tread that had marched upon her hearing, the upright 
figure that had swung into her vision last night, vigour in every 
line of it—her strong lover whose single thought on reaching his 
goal had been to look for her window with piercing eyes ! 
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Up in the snow they were still, cold mists hovering around them 
born by harsh airs of the snow land; but below, far away, ina 
streak of stormy April sunset spread the plains of Piedmont. 

‘Ah, godfather,’ cried Juliana upon an uncontrollable impulse, 
reaching her hand to her old companion, ‘there is Italy! We can 
be happy there.’ 

The clink of hoofs upon the stone road resounded from the 
rear as she spoke: Wroth passed the carriage the moment after, 
at a perilous downward trot. He swept the beaver from his head 
as he went by. 

For a second Spiridion was embarrassed. For the life of him 
he knew not ‘ what countenance to make.’ To his relief Juliana 
broke into a laugh. 

‘Our escort precedes us now, it seems,’ she said almost gaily. 

‘My sight is not what it was,’ said the old man quickly, ‘ but 
Dieu me pardonne, I almost believe it is milord Wroth !’ 

He put his head out of the window, as if to make sure. When 
he turned again to Juliana, ready for the long-denied moment of 
confession and expansion, she had fallen into her silence again. 

These still waters ran to a depth that even his love could not 
plumb. 


From Susa to Turin; from Turin to Florence—three days’ 
traject—the journey proceeded, Wroth still shadowing the carriage 
with discreet yet constant companionship. Through the ragged 
flats, the vineyards, the maize-fields—past the misty olives ; past 
the fairy beauty of orchards, past vine again, the maize again, 
and presently the rice-fields and all the great rolling champaign 
pregnant with rich promise; then into a country more arid and 
picturesque, through the lovely Umbrian heights, shadowed with 
chestnut-trees in their young leafage ; over their road, endless little 
historic towns in high, romantic isolation, looking down upon them 
as they passed. 

It was sundown, when the goal of the pilgrimage lay at length 
before them—Florence, guarded by her cypresses, sentinel on all 
sides; with her many pinnacles, her one incomparable dome 
glistening in the ruddy glow; the waters of her river crimson where 
they ran to the sunset. 

At sight of the city, as once before at the sight of the Italian 
plains, Wroth passed them at his reckless, down-hill trot ; and gaze 
as she might along the dark streets, Juliana could catch no further 
glimpse of him. For the first time for so many days she had to 
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pass the night without that knowledge of proximity, that singular 
feeling of being under his guardianship, that had secretly been so 
sweet to her. As the great gates of the Palazzo Mordante in the 
Ghibellina clanged behind them, it was to her mind as if they were 
closing upon all her dear, mad hopes. Now that she was at the 
end of her journey, it seemed as if it was the end of a life. 

She was weary ; the evening was chill. As she passed the brace 
of pompous Suisses and they grounded their halberts on the stone, 
according to the ancient ceremonial, she felt like some royal prisoner 
entering her state prison. Even good old Battista’s wreathed smile 
of joy, the emotion with which he kissed her hand, the flow of bis 
greeting, so respectful in its kindly familiarity, added to the sensa- 
tion of melancholy. She remembered how he had stood witness 
to her humiliation on the morning after his master’s funeral. The 
ancestral palace with its suites of great painted rooms, echoing 
to the least footstep, the lowest word, crushed her by their size 
and emptiness—all brought a sense of gloom, of oppression, of 
intolerable loneliness, together with a rush of acrid memory. Here 
was where she had spent the first months after her wedding ; here 
she had entered upon her unnatural married life with such sacred 
resolves, such high notions of duty, so filial a sense of respect and 
admiration for that great gentleman, her old husband. Here she 
had been so proud that he should be proud of her, so grateful for 
his paternal solicitude, with its indescribable flower of chivalrous 
affection. Here she had brought her black widowhood and dis- 
illusion, her passionate yearning for the man she was free to love. 
To-night old husband, young lover, seemed enveloped in the same 
dreary cloud—men both, both had loved her beauty, both betrayed 
her heart. 

She stood at the threshold of her room, and watched Spiridion 
cross the length of the great gallery, hurrying towards her with 
weary tread to bid her good-night. Even his tall figure was dwarfed 
into ant-like insignificance by this space, this height, this emptiness, 
that was her home. When the door closed upon her and the silence 
of her own room took hold of her, the golden wasps, embroidered 
on its gorgeous crimson hangings, seemed to dance at her in a 
mocking swarm. A portrait of Count Cesure occupied the centre 
panel over the gaping hearth. The artist had caught his faint, 
elusive smile : ‘ That is life, my fair child,’ it seemed to say. 

‘That is life,’ said Juliana, drearily to herself, as she sat gazing 


into the blazing wood. 
(To be continued.) 















A FRIEND OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THESE extracts are from the letters of the late Lady Lyttelton, 
who was one of Queen Victoria’s ladies-in-waiting in the early 
years of her reign. Lady Lyttelton was appointed in 1838, the 
year of the Coronation, and she arrived at Windsor for the first 
time on a lovely day in October. 

‘The Queen,’ she writes, ‘was very kind and civil and good- 
natured. At first, however, the restraint and peculiar form of 
society here was very disagreeable to me, but I have, I think, 
got into it, and settled into a proper stiffness. . . . There is such 
a heartiness and seemingly endless good temper about all the 
Royal Family, to judge from manner and look, it is nice to see 
them.’ ‘My businessis,’ she writes, ‘ to do the honours of the Castle 
in the Queen’s name to visitors, when her Majesty pleases, to take 
care of the maids-of-honour always, besides my anxious care of the 
Queen’s scarf, and some foreign and official letters. This gives me 
plenty to do all day, but very agreeably, and much is interesting 
and curious that I have to listen to and see.’ Her first initiation into 
her duties was to attend the Queen and the Duchess of Kent in a 
drive to see the Duchess of Gloucester’ at Bagshot. ‘The Duchess 
of Gloucester was delightful, and it was a pleasant visit. We of the 
household stayed in one room, while the Queen was with her family in 
another, and she stayed long and sang to them and seemed quite snug. 
On our drive home she read a lesson book, “Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Life,” by Coxe, very attentively and goodly to herself. . . . In the 
evening I missed getting my work, so had to sit trying to settle 
whether Colonel Cavendish, Sir Robert Otway, Lord Uxbridge, or 
Lord Torrington looked most ugly and ungentlemanlike in the 
Windsor uniform, a hideous livery, blue plain coat and plain turned 
down scarlet collar and white neckcloth.’ 

Queen Victoria possessed the Royal gift of memory to a striking 
degree. Lady Lyttelton in giving an instance says ‘So much 

! Princess Mary, fourth daughter of George III., married her cousin, the 


Duke of Gloucester, and died in 1857, being the last survivor of the fifteen 
ehildren of George III. 
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for her memory ! which, as well as her Majesty’s eyes, nose and ears, 
nothing escapes ever.’ 

About this time the old-fashioned method of pronunciation 
was on the wane. It used to be the custom to say ‘ yaller’ for 
yellow, ‘ brasslet ’ for bracelet, and so on. Lady Lyttelton notes 
that ‘the Queen says gold open, not goold; also Rome open, not 
Room. Also Prussia in my way; she was accustomed in childhood 
to the other way, rhyming to Russia, in spite of the Dean of Chester, 
who tried to make her say it as Ido. When she became Queen, 
being very anxious to pronounce right, she asked the Ministers about 
the word, and they decided in favour of my way; the Duke of 
Wellington also. And her Majesty complied. She is particularly 
pleased at being reckoned an authority about accent and takes 
great pains about it.’ 

This autumn Lord Spencer came to Windsor. He is better 
known as Lord Althorp, by which name he sat in the House of 
Commons for many years. At one time he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House, but he always hated politics, 
and on succeeding to the title he gave them up altogether. In spite 
of this, his present visit to Windsor was thought to imply a change 
in the Government, for Lady Lyttelton writes next day: ‘ Lord 
Melbourne seems amazingly at his ease, notwithstanding Lord 
Spencer’s treacherous supplanting of him. I don’t wonder at the 
lies, when the Globe announced his visit here exactly as if it had 
been political. I should think it would be hard to displace Lord 
Melbourne by any intrigue, constitutional or otherwise, while her 
present Majesty lives, unless he contrives to displace himself by 
dint of consommés, truffles, pears, ices, and anchovies, which he 
does his best to revolutionise his stomach with every day.’ Lord 
Melbourne was at this time Prime Minister, he was sixty years old, 
and his devotion to the Queen is well known, while from her accession 
to her marriage she looked to him for advice on every matter. 

In August, 1839, the Queen prorogued Parliament in person. 
The old Houses of Parliament had been burnt down in 1834 and 
temporary ones were used till 1847 when the new House of Lords 
was first used. ‘The Prorogation was very fine, wrote Lady 
Lyttelton ; ‘ beyond my expectations, though the House of Lords 
is a shabby little poky place enough, compared to the old burnt 
down one. The finest moment I thought was while the Queen, 
dressed in crimson velvet and ermine, advanced through the 
entrance and passages, at a slow pace, alone ; preceded and followed 
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by all the Court and Ministers, Lord Melbourne (who begins to 
look picturesquely old) with the sword of state. Then her speech 
was most beautifully read. Her voice is, when so raised, and 
sostenuta, quite that of a child, a gushing sort of richness, with the 
most sensible cultivated and gentlemanlike accent and emphasis, 
She raised her head and uttered, ‘“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons,” with a little air of grandeur that was very pretty. She 
was frightened, but no one could have guessed it ; we knew it by the 
crimson colour of her face and neck and a little trembling. The 
effect of the whole is to my taste spoilt by the shoals of ladies and 
the very few peers who have room. It looks like a mere pageant 
and would be much finer if she (child as she looks) were speaking 
evidently to a crowd of greyheaded senators and sturdy statesmen. 

‘My duties turned out unexpectedly important and arduous, and 
frightened me much. After the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of 
the Robes, had changed her Majesty’s robes with the help of the 
dressers, I had, in presence of the whole Court, and surrounded 
by all the great officers of State, to unpin and remove from her 
Majesty’s head her diamond diadem, and taking the great Crown 
of England (weighing twelve pounds) from some grandee (whom I 
did not see very distinctly) to place it and pin it on! With two 
diamond pins through the velvet and her hair at the back of her 
head! Feel forme! All this did, however, pretty well. But when 
I had to do it all over back again on Her Majesty’s return she 
was in a hurry, and the last pin I could not find a proper place for 
in the diadem—and first ran it against her royal head (upon which 
she looked up with the most comical arch look of intreaty) and 
then could not put it on at all anywhere. . . . So she went without 
it. Luckily it was by no means a necessary circumstance. 

‘ At dinner when the Queen told Lord Melbourne the story, 
saying, “‘ To be sure it was very nervous for poor Lady Lyttelton 
to do it before so many people, all looking at her, and never having 
done it before,” Lord Melbourne most wittily answered, “ Your 
Majesty might have said as Mary, Queen of Scots, did on the 
scaffold—‘ I am not accustomed to be undressed before so many 
people—nor by such attendants!’” Wasn’t it very clever? 
Such a perfectly apposite quotation and so comically applied. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, of course you remember was disrobed by her 
executioners.’ 

This autumn was a gay one as to society, and an eventful one 
too as it turned out. ‘I got quite into a titter yesterday,’ wrote 
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Lady Lyttelton on September 8, 1839, ‘at the number of kings and 
queens. One had nothing else to make way for.’ The King and 
Queen of the Belgians came. ‘On Friday evening our guest 
King and Queen arrived. She is a most captivating creature, 
far from pretty, but so graceful, so simple, so sensible a 
manner I never saw. As to him he is a very majestic personage, 
and very fit as to looks, to have been the husband of the two 
first Princesses in Europe, France and England, and the chosen 
King of two Kingdoms—Greece and Belgium. His Majesty 
seems simple and very gentlemanlike, but more especially imposing, 
melancholy and dignified. I am rayther afraid of him somehow.’ 
‘Our party grows more and more splendid,’ she writes a few days 
later, ‘two Queens, a Royal Highness and a Serene one drove out 
yesterday in a pony carriage and four, and were attended (besides 
our coachful of ladies-in-waiting) by a cortége of horsemen among 
whom Lord Surrey” appeared almost plebeian by comparison.’ 
After a while, however, the pomp and ceremony of this visit 
began to pall. On September 12 the weary lady-in-waiting 
writes: ‘My waiting seems very long this time somehow. 
I feel so sick of being beautifully dressed and talking French, 
and running up and down stairs and curtseying. Lord Fingall, 
the lord-in-waiting, and I agreed yesterday we will not curtsey 
and bow to each other when we meet at luncheon, having 
breakfasted together, mind. We have caught the trick from 
Count d’Aerschott.’ 

After the departure of the King and Queen of the Belgians an 
even more auspicious guest arrived. Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
with his brother Prince Ernest came over on October 10. The 
motive for this visit was an open secret, as for many years he had 
been thought of as Queen Victoria’s future husband, and he after- 
wards told the Queen that when he was a child of three years old 
his nurse told him he should marry his cousin Princess Victoria, 
and that when he first thought of marrying at all he thought of 
marrying her. The idea had always been encouraged by the 
King of the Belgians, who was warmly attached to his nephew and 
niece, and no doubt during his recent visit he had pleaded the young 

' He was brother of the Duchess of Kent; as Prince Leopold of Coburg he 
had married Princess Charlotte of Wales, who died most tragically within a 
year, and Queen Victoria loved him and treated him as a father. When Prince 
Leopold became king he married Princess Louise of France, daughter of King 


Louis Philippe. 
2 Eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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man’s eause. She did not keep Prince Albert long in doubt, for 
he had only been at Windsor a few days when the Queen sent 
for Lord Melbourne and told him she had made up her mind to 
marry the Prince. ‘Lord Melbourne,’ the Queen states in her 
Journal, ‘received the news with great satisfaction, and said, 
“T think it will be very well received, for I hear that there is quite 
an anxiety now that it should be, and I am very glad of it,” adding 
in quite a paternal tone, “ You will be much more comfortable ; 
for a woman cannot stand alone for any time, in whatever position 
she may be.”’ On October 15 the Queen sent for Prince Albert 
and told him of her decision. The embarrassment of the position 
was outweighed by the very real affection that had sprung up 
between them. 

For various reasons the engagement was kept officially secret 
for a month, but it was probably pretty well guessed at, particu- 
larly when on November 1 there was a review in the Home Park 
of a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, at which the Queen appeared 
on horseback with Prince Albert on herright hand. Lady Lyttelton, 
probably out of discretion, barely mentions the Prince in her 
letters of this time. She drove to this review in a shut catriage 
with the Duchess of Kent and wrote after it that, ‘The Queen 
looked better than ever I saw her in a smart chacot (meaning a 
military cap) with plenty of gold braid about it, and the Windsor 
uniform riding habit and the beautiful blue ribbon and (I believe) 
the Star of the Garter over all. She rode a fine white horse who 
stood as still as a sofa all the time, after she had very gracefully 
cantered up to the troops and ridden along between the lines. 
The salutes she returns @ la militaire, by raising her hand to her cap. 
“The most fascinating thing ever seen,” said Sir John Macdonald. 
The only drawback was the weather. It rained incessantly nearly 
the whole time and was very cold. The kind but anxious minded 
Duchess of Kent was in a sad worry,’ wrote Lady Lyttelton, ‘ for 
fear the Queen should catch cold, or Lady Caroline Barrington be 
knocked up (she was the only lady on horseback), or at least that 
the Riflemen should not wet their feet. This last alarm I did at 
last laugh her out of.’ 

The following letter gives an entertaining description of the 
old Duke of Cambridge, father of the later Duke. His conversation 
bore a strong resemblance to that of his father, good King George 
of happy memory, whose ‘What! what! what!’ echoes through 
all the Court reminiscences of his day. 
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Windsor: Friday, November 8, 1839. 


‘.,. The Cambridges arrived yesterday and enriched our 
dancing evening. The Queen’s headache quite gone, luckily, for 
it requires a sound head to listen to the Duke. . . . I was so bestuirmt 


with questions, one hundred in a breath, close to my eye, by the 
Duke on his first arrival that I was fairly bewildered, and answered, 
“Yes, Ma’am.” After dinner during the dancing, he came and 
sat by me, and to be sure how he did shout and cross-examine ! 
But he never wants any answer, so it don’t matter. “ Where do 
you habitually reside, Ma’am?” “Oh—at Hagley—you did 
live there—I see, I see. Your son lately married? How long ? 
Afew months? I understand. Now where do you mean to live ? 
At Richmond for the winter? Oh, I see. Where have you been 
since your son’s marriage ? Leamington? Why to Leamington ? 
Oh, your brother—Captain Spencer, I remember! I perfectly 
recollect—a naval man, I believe. Yes, I saw him in 1825 at your 
father’s in the Isle of Wight. Yes, yes, I know—Frederic Spencer 
to be sure! Your father-in-law, Mr. Poyntz? No, surely not so, 
Ma’am—Oh, his father-in-law! Oh, I see, I see.” And so on for 
half an hour. I was quite out of breath with listening, and could 
hardly stick in a word here and there, and all as loud as a very 
sonorous voice can reach.’ 


A few days later she writes again: ‘ The Cambridges are gone, 
and the Castle is still as death for want of the Duke. Think of 
his asking me if I had any “‘ commands” for town! Think if I had 
told him I wanted a small parcel carried! He shouted on to the 
last, singing the quadrilles while we danced and God save the 
Queen while we dined, rather than be silent.’ There are no more 
Court letters till the following year. The Queen’s marriage took 
place on February 10, 1840. ‘As to the Queen’s marriage,’ wrote 
Lady Lyttelton a few days after it, ‘truly I had’not much to add 
to the newspaper account, which was very full, and for a wonder, 
I think quite correctly true. Being a component part of the pro- 
cession, I, of course, saw very little of its effects, and especially was 
prevented by the portly forms and finery of the Duchess of Bedford 
and Lady Normanby, who walked before me, from seeing the Queen 
and her train-bearers at all, and they were said to have formed 
the most striking part of the show, in their pure and simple white 
dresses, They looked like village girls among all the gorgeous 
colours and jewels that surrounded them. The Queen’s look 
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and manner were very pleasing ; her eyes much swollen with tears, 
but great happiness in her face; and her look of confidence and 
comfort at the Prince as they walked away as man and wife was 
very pretty to see. I understand she is in extremely high spirits 
since. Such a new thing for her to dare to be unguarded in con- 
versing with anybody ; and with all her frank and fearless nature the 
restraints she has hitherto been under must have been most 
painful.’ 

Lady Lyttelton next writes from Claremont, on October 2, 
[1840] : 


‘ ,.. This is an extremely pretty place; stands on a high 
knoll, overlooking a distant view and a foresty foreground. The 
house is a very handsome private chateau, and it requires all the 
pages and scarlet footmen one runs against to prove it a palace at 
all. . . . By the way I was glad to hear the Queen making pointed 
inquiries about the school here, how the master got on, if it was 
well attended, etc., like a country lady. The Prince seems so very 
fond of the place, so full of admiration of the neighbourhood, 
that it quite accounts for their frequent visits here. It is really 
delightful and quite touching to observe him and his wife—so happy, 
such an increasing pretty happiness it seems. Not a look, not a 
tone of hers but expresses the most respectful confiding affection. 
It is the most perfect wife’s manner one can imagine, and he is if 
possible more ingenuous and sensible and gracious than ever— 
then he is as happy and as cheerful now as he looked dull and 
sleepy in London. It is only that the poor man likes nothing but 
das Landleben, and she is so complying towards him that it may 
lead her to like it too at last. 

‘This place is full of memorials of the former occupiers, and 
reminds me often of November 6, 1817,‘ and trust there is no cause 
for thinking of that awful day with any anxiety. Ali the portraits 
of Princess Charlotte and what I have heard of her from Lady 
Gardiner make me think she would have been rather a dangerous 
Queen of England. Very harsh and imperious at least.’ 


Claremont : October 6, 1840. 
‘ ,.. Yesterday Lord Melbourne and I had to follow her 
Majesty—and we agreed entirely in an unfashionable preference of a 
close landau to an open one, much to the Queen’s amusement, and 


’ Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold of Coburg lived here during their 
short married life. Princess Charlotte died on November 6, 1817. 
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to my warming through, for I had dressed expecting an open carriage 
obbligato, and so had he. But we somehow found room, though his 
lordship sat on half my cloak, and he is so unwieldy I did not like 
to fidget him up again, so we were a mass of fur, wadding and 
broadcloth, not often equalled. He was so sensible and good 


humoured, I liked it.’ 
Tuesday, October 13, 1840. 


‘ ,.. The Queen is most particularly kind to me all the time 
and the Duchess [of Kent] too. Poor soul, she was in floods of tears 
in her room yesterday morning at the news of the Queen of Portu- 
gal’s dangerous confinement and its bad result as to the child— 
and I had to go over many commonplace matronly consolations. 
She sent for me to see her cry and try to comfort her. The Queen of 
course was as brave as a lioness upon the occasion, quite cheerful 
in her general manner, and when she alluded to it privately to me 
expressed only much feeling for her cousin, and especially for her 
cousin’s husband and his anxiety, nothing like a selfish fright.’ ' 


Windsor: July 7, 1841. 

‘ ... [have often preached apropos about the unwholesome 
effect of office. So in candour I must mention that Lord Palmer- 
ston is in the constant habit of rowing for two or three hours in the 
morning before breakfast, and also of bathing and swimming in 
the Thames at the same time of day. He came from this latter 
performance this morning as fresh as a... no! I beg a rose’s 
pardon! but as an old river god, to his customary hearty meal.’ 


In July the Queen Victoria and Prince Albert went on a visit 
to the Duke and Duchess of Bedford at Woburn. Lady Lyttelton 
went in attendance on the Queen, and writes on July 27, 1841, to 
her daughters: ‘ Well our journey yesterday was very pleasant, 
through a most rural country, and plenty of bells ringing, and 
village bands playing and wreaths and arches of flowers, in a 
brilliant sunshine. Some moments were touching, such as when 
the military escort was dismissed and fifty or sixty farmers in stout 
broadcloth and new hats, with white favours in their button holes, 
and famous fine horses, took to galloping alongside the Royal car- 
riage. It looked most English and popular. And as we heard 
one say, “‘ a monstrous pretty woman the Queen is!” I hope her 
Majesty looked gracious, though the dust they kicked up was quite 
smothering. 


? Queen Marie married Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, Duke of Saxony, 
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“Our courtly party was very merry in the following carriage, 
Mr. Anson having begun by, quite unintentionally, knocking of 
Lord Headfort’s' hat (always worn with a jaunty ‘apageur slant on 
the top of his hair, suspected of being partly false) and it flew 
many yards behind us and we flew away from it a good way, before 
we could stop and get it picked up. Then Lord Headfort sat down 
for a good while on a basket full of currants ! put into the carriage 
for luncheon. Most fortunately for his attire the basket had 
previously got upside down, or he would have got out a pretty 
figure. His Irish brogue screams on these misfortunes were excellent 
and we all laughed so much we must have passed for merry cour- 
tiers. Not so in the evening! How dull, bless me! We are 
eleven of us, Dukes and Duchesses, and most dukefully dull indeed 
we are. The Queen must carry away with her a strange idea 
of what society and conversation mean. The material is all very 
fine. That is, the place is handsome, the house most comfortable 
and huge; and the dinner also, after a great and unconcealable 
effort, contrives to be almost as sumptuous as our daily fare at 
Windsor. The pomp and glory of Courts and nobles don’t wear 
well—one need not think of their end, or be at all philosophical, 
one need only witness plenty of it to find out it is nothing.’ 

Two days later, however, Lady Lyttelton wrote more cheerfully. 
‘Our time is going off pleasantly enough. Yesterday evening 
was vastly better than the former. Miss Masson sang—accom- 
panied to the utmost perfection by Puzzi, who contrived to play as 
the finest man’s voice would sing, and all in the next room : it was 
divine. The Queen was pleased, and did her part well, getting up 
when it was over and going into the music room to compliment 
the Masson, whose downcast eyes and loyal simperings were worth 
seeing. Then we had a few noble-minded Curtiuses, who heroically 
devoted themselves, and partly stopped up our gulph of dulness. 
Lady de Grey’ performed with Lord Melbourne a regular pas de 
deux argument on political economy. She was graceful and he 
was clever and it killed us a good twenty minutes. Lady Palmerston 
helped also, by carrying on a successful intrigue which led to one 
or two duchesses actually getting up from the awful round table 
and walking about the room. It seemed to give one air and breath. 
We had been all over the house and then all about the park in the 


’ Thomas, 2nd Marquis; he was a lord-in-waiting. 
? Lady Frances Cole, daughter of the first Earl of Enniskillen, and married 
Earl de Grey in 1805. 
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afternoon. The former was interesting, ought to have been more so, 
but the Queen seems always afraid of asking questions about 
pictures and portraits for fear of being thought ignorant, so the 
part of the business she liked best was peeping into everybody’s 
own rooms—which are indeed the most comfortable and best 
arranged imaginable and worth admiring. The Duchess of Bedford ' 
does the honours with so much humility and sweet temper and kind- 
ness, it is a pleasure to see her and I am getting to think I shall 
not to be so glad to be back at Windsor as I had expected.’ 

On one of these days there was a solemn function, the High 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire, a burly squire, brought the County Address 
to the Queen. ‘It was read in full saloon to her, from a white satin 
copy by his honour, who having been used to spectacles (which I find 
are forbidden by etiquette before Royalty) could not very well 
perform his part. The Queen’s answer was a relief. She read it 
most enchantingly ; her pretty emphasis and half smile to the 
Duke, as she uttered ‘the noble and patriotic house of Russell” 
made his eyes glisten, and the good-natured Duchess had to hide a 
tear or two behind a geranium.’ 

The next day, July 29, the Queen left Woburn and went to 
Panshanger. ‘ Our departure from Woburn,’ wrote Lady Lyttelton, 
‘was like all the visit, managed very hospitably and kindly, and 
jemporte a very high respect and liking for our noble host and 
hostess. Here we are in quite a different climate. It is a recherch?, 
exclusive, fine and tir’ @ quatre Cpingles party—rather young too, 
and I arn sadly shy, though only this very morning I was thinking 
how totally unshy I was! It will go off I have no doubt. I don’t 
tell you the guests, of course the newspapers do which I never see. 
The Duchess of Sutherland is here, which is always a full relief of 
Court duties to me, she having all the responsibility of attendance. 
Lady Cowper is a good-humoured body, and the place has all the 
natural beauty one could wish, and a very admirable house with a 
really magnificent collection of Italian pictures in high condition— 
a Raphael, a Correggio, a Fra Bartolomeo! Two Andrea del Sarto’s, 
and the most beautiful and uncommon Carlo Dolci, besides many 
other very fine ones ; a huge Rembrandt portrait of Marshal Turenne ! 
It feels like being in Italy.’ 

The next day, as on the second day of the previous visit, Lady 
Lyttelton wrote in a happier strain. ‘ This visit is very agreeable, 
surprising from absence of formality, contrived by Lady Palmerston 

She was a daughter of the famous Jgne, Duchess of Gordon, 
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and her daughter-in-law. The only fault is that they are immensely 

unpunctual, and make the poor Queen wait for dinner and drives 

till anybody but herself would be furious.’ 
Windsor: October 12, 1841, 

. . . The Queen reappeared at dinner, I rejoice to say, yester- 
day. We had to weather a dreadful Sunday evening without her 
(at least J had), our only guest being the Duke of Wellington, and 
as the Duchess of Kent and Prince Albert were both in attendance 
on the Queen, and the whole Court (about twenty people) took to 
playing spillikins, puzzling with alphabets and whispering in 
corners, I had the pleasure for more than an hour of being stuck up, 
bellowing and being bellowed at, ¢ te a ¢ te in the middle of the 
room conscious that everybody was listening and criticising during 
my long dialogue with the mighty hero. I never was so thoroughly 

‘frightened and I went to bed with a headache. His Grace is 
extremely good-natured and simple, and much of what he said I 
should like to remember. He talked of Buckland and Oxford. 
I asked him where he had seen him, so he began praising him and 
his discoveries and works, and added “I was acquainted in France 
with Laplace and Lalande and the French geologists—but their 
aim was to injure religious belief—A/zs has been to establish it. That’s 
a great difference. It is a fine thing that the facts they discovered 
and published with such a bad intention should have proved 
at last useful as evidence of the truth of Holy Writ.” The last 
words in a sonorous thumping tone. I thought the walls of that 
room, all things considered, might be rather surprised, and all 
George IV.’s profligate books that stand against them might 
shiver a little.’ 


‘ 


The quiet evenings at Court were more to Lady Lyttelton’s taste. 
* As to your mistake at cards,’ she wrote to her daughter-in-law in 
1841, ‘if you knew the blunderations we all go through, and how 
little we mind it, under the Prince’s smiling and merry-hearted 
instruction, you would not think any more of it. Last night we 
learnt a new round game, and all grew quite noisy over it; it is 
called “ nain jaune ” and is better than “ mouche.” ’ 

Spring, 1842. 

‘ ... Think of Lord Camden! having the Garter! “ As much 
from respect for his personal character, as from a sense of his 

1 George, 2nd Marquis Camden. His father, the 1st Marquis, died in 1840 
He had been Teller of the Exchequer for sixty years, and during nearly half that 
time had resigned the salary, which amounted at the last quarter to upwards of 
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father’s patriotic sacrifice’’ were her Majesty’s neatly ordered 
words in telling me the news. I must write to congratulate, which 
I shall do bunglingly, feeling much like Lord Melbourne, “I don’t 
know how it is—one ought not perhaps to say it—but don’t you 
think those ribbons are rather over-valued ””—spoken with the 
peculiar voice and energy which he has so awfully outlived. He 


refused the Garter twice.’ 
Claremont: July 10, 1842. 


‘ ... The real delight of this visit is the presence of Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce [afterwards Bishop of Oxford]. I never 
saw @ more agreeable man—and if such a Hindoo were to be 
found I think he would go far to lead me to Juggernaut. So it is 
hard if all who know him are not “ altogether” Christians sooner 
or later—and I need not add that he never parades or brings forward 
his serious feelings. They are only the ciimate of all his mind. 
It is very pleasant to observe the hearty respect and regard with 
which everyone here behaves to him. What good he has in his 
power! Ten talents, indeed! With him to listen to and Lady 
Canning to admire I must admit my breakfast was pleasanter than 
those in London.’ 


Lady Lyttelton was made governess to the Royal children in 
1842, and from the earliest days there are many references to the 
Princess Royal and to her wonderful cleverness. ‘She is more and 
more like a person of four years old,’ wrote Lady Lyttelton when 
the Princess was barely two. This precocity made more to be 
expected of her than her age warranted. ‘ Oh dear, I wish there 
were no portraits being done of the Princess Royal,’ laments her 
governess, ‘and that all her fattest and biggest relations, some 
with bald heads, some with great moustaches, some with black 
bushy eyebrows, some with strange staring distorted eyes, did not 
always come to see her at once and make her naughty, and her 
governess cross. Poor little body! She is always expected to 
be good, civil and sensible, and the Duke of Cambridge, bless his 
Royal Highness, tells the Queen to make it better, that it is 
very odd the Princess should ever cry! “So very odd! my 
daughter never did cry! Nor did my son, except when he was 
recovering from an illness once,” and her Majesty believes her 
uncle.’ 


& quarter of a million. This was the patriotic sacrifice for which he received 
the formal thanks of Parliament. 
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October 25, 1842, 

. .. I dined down yesterday, had a dull place next the 
Premier, who of course having the Queen on his other side could 
not speak to me, so I had only to watch his finger tips peeping 
out of his sleeves and supplying him with an ample dinner. | 
was struck with the quickness and watchful cautious characteristic 
sagacity which Sir Robert showed in learning and playing a new 
round game. He was quite like his own public character all the 
time. The Queen was excessively and pointedly civil to him. 

‘ Poor Lord Melbourne has had rather an alarming attack of a 
giddiness in the head. He is said to be much better, but with his 
very unwholesome diet ard great increase of size lately I should 
not wonder if his time was but short. He is extremely happy 
living with Lord and Lady Beauvale.! She is a very amiable 
woman ard makes herself quite a sister to him. Alas! if he had 
had a real home forty years ago, and a gocd example before him, 
one should be looking at his approaching erd with happier feelings. 
But these allowances will be made in mercy. I can’t help feeling 
that I shall, if I do survive him, wear my cousin’s mourning with 
much sincerity, for the strange inconsistent but amiable man.’ 

Lord Melbourne survived however till 1848. His wife, the 
notorious Lady Caroline Lamb, was Lady Lyttelton’s first cousin. 


‘ 


1 Lord Beauvale was a brother of Lord Melbourne. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


SoMETIMES, coming home at night through dark streets, you may see 
vanishing round the corner the curved shape of a ghostly chariot ; 
it must be on its way surely to some brilliant festival where the 
lights have been out these hundred years. But no—the omnibus 
driver points too ; it is Lord So-and-So’s coach. That great noble- 
man, then, has still the imagination to conceive himself properly 
conveyed down Regent Street, on a muddy night, in a swinging 
crystal box, with angels adoring a coat of arms on the panels, and 
two symbolical footmen erect behind him to ward off all the perils 
of the dark—and it is a great achievement, which deserves our 
gratitude. For assuring ourselves that it is April, shall we say, 
in the year nineteen hundred and eight, and that the white blaze 
among the trees over there is symbol of a royal court, we may go 
on to indulge ourselves in a number of exquisite scenes, shut hitherto 
between the covers of books. When the chariot stays the serving 
men leap down, and stand with uncovered heads as the Lord and 
his Lady step through them, and into the great white hall. Hand 
in hand they mount the staircase, and bow, and curtsey, and pass 
on leisurely into vast rooms, clear as windswept skies, where the 
ladies have space to spread their trains like peacocks, and the 
Lords toy gently with their silver swords. Other couples and 
groups swim past them, until the floor, as the family portraits look 
down upon it, is a beautiful pattern of moving colours which never 
stay or crowd, but circle easily in and out, as though they trod 
the measure of a stately dance. But there is an inner room, where 
there are gilt chairs on a polished floor, and one or two brocaded 
sofas. A wood fire burns clearly, and there are innumerable soft 
candles. Here, sitting lightly upright, we find some score perhaps 
of ladies and gentlemen who have no other occupation, it seems, 
but the use of their tongues. And what talk it is! Each speaks 
with confidence, and with an indescribable air of ease and dignity 
commingled, as though, after rolling wisdom for five centuries 
in the brain, it issued at length in smooth drops, bright as silver, 
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but ponderous with purpose. The Prime Minister, there, unfolds 
the future of England for the inspection and correction of a certain 
sagacious dowager with a fan; here a brilliant youth explodes 
with paradoxes that are to become laws ; and here again one pulls 
a blotted sheet from his shirt frill and reads, while all listen gravely, 
poems that sound like Keats. A lady quotes Sappho in the Greek, 
and another flashes with inspired epigram—what was it? for the 
words escape us. But Lady Dorothy Nevill should be able to 
repeat them. 

It is the only consolation, indeed, of one forced to see Buckingham 
Palace from the outside and to people it within from the novels 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, perhaps, that the aristocrat will nowadays 
grant us a reflection of his privileges by means of his pen. Other- 
wise the stout walls of their parks, the locked doors of their galleries 
would be intolerable to any one possessed of pen and ink or dyna- 
mite. But memoirs in the past have led us to believe that by 
refraining from such violence we cherish certain sanctuaries where 
all that is high-minded and witty and fair can live happily; and 
for the credit of the race it seems good that a handful of us should 
grow up with Greek statues round us, Titians on our walls, spacious 
gardens to walk in, time for reading and music and talk. 

Lady Dorothy, as she is proud to tell you, has an indisputable 
right to all these privileges, for she is the daughter of Lord Orford, 
and for many generations a Walpole has succeeded a Walpole at 
the family seat in Norfolk. In her two volumes of memoirs she 
confirms all that we have imagined of the aristocratic life, but 
with this qualification: it exists no longer. In the forties and the 
fifties of the last century Society was a real thing, and with melan- 
choly pride she writes of the brilliant days and contrasts them 
with the ugly, respectable life which has replaced them. Courtesy 
and good humour distinguish her naturally ; she will try to see 
that there is some good in the change; but, pathetically enough, 
her native instincts are always asserting themselves. 


Society in the old days cannot in any way be compared with the motley crowd 
that calls itself society to-day. . . . The general level of conversation in the so- 
called society of modern days must, of necessity, be low, for society, or what 
passes for it, is now very large, whilst wealth is more welcome than intellect. 
Good conversation, therefore, is practically non-existent. 


In the old days society was very small, for birth was the first 
qualification; then it followed that they all knew each other, ‘so 
that it was more like a large family than anything else,’ and then, 
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though this seems less a matter of human than of divine arrange- 
ment, that they were all endowed with powers of intellect as rare 
as their blood. But if you grant them these gifts and conceive 
that they have ‘no ulterior object beyond intelligent cultured 
and dignified enjoyment’ as Lady Dorothy puts it, you do indeed 
imagine such a society as that of Athens in the time of Pericles 
or Paris in the time of Madame Récamier, and our belief in the 
virtues of our own British aristocracy is splendidly fulfilled. But 
when we come to read the account of what they said, something— 
is it time that has done it, or print, or is our taste too plebeian ?— 
something at any rate is not as it should be. For having arranged 
the whole scene enthusiastically, according to Lady Dorothy’s 
directions, and set noble men and women eating their oysters with 
knives or toying with a dish of home-grown truffles beneath a 
shower of prismatic glass in the great dining-room in Berkeley 
Square, we listen to the talk which, as Lady Dorothy tells us, 
people could talk then. After ‘an awful pause’ we hear Miss 
Gordon Cumming raise her voice. ‘I beg to call the attention 
of the company +o the very lucid interval between Novar’s waist- 
coat and his trousers’—Munro of Novar, it raust be said, was “ very 
unconventional in his attire.’ ‘This utterance naturally provoked 
uproarious laughter.’ Then Bernal Osborne, ‘an autocrat of the 
dinner-table, at which his sway was practically unquestioned,’ 
utters those brilliant but bitter personalities which delighted a 
society where all were friends. He nicknames one ‘grave and 
dignified politician ’ ‘ the high-stepping hearse horse ’ * of a some- 
what colourless character’ he says. ‘He has no affections at all 
except rheumatic ones.’ A political opponent with a slight twist 
in the neck he calls the man ‘ with the Tyburn face—a creature 
who had been imperfectly operated upon.’ 

This display of wit may continue throughout a meal unchecked, 
or some unfortunate lady, who is only invited because she is rich, 
may quote French delightfully badly, and again, perhaps, provoke 
uproarious laughter. No one, so far as we can discover, of natural 
rather than hereditary gifts ever found his way into these dining- 
rooms, although Lady Dorothy assures us that ‘the old leisured 
aristocracy . . . delighted in gathering together people of conversa- 
tional power, and for this reason alone certain individuals whose 
sole credentials were their wit and mental cultivation were accorded 
a place in society. There were several such men, of whose origin 
nothing was known or asked ’—so that we must lay the blame 
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on the clever men themselves. Did they ask questions then ? and 
if so, what answer would they get ? 

And with Lady Dorothy’s volumes for text we must admit that 
the answer returned to our anxious questioning is a strange one, 
It is very natural that, writing of the past, she should write with 
regret, and wit, as every one knows, is perishable. But there jg 
ample room in the space of two large volumes for something far 
more illuminating than a dozen obsolete epigrams, nor has she 
failed to construct round these poor tarnished little scenes a sub. 
stantial edifice. It is in the strangeness, the audacity, the com. 
bined airiness and solidity of this conception that we must find 
the real value of her book and the answer to our question. For 
life is not merely a matter of dinner parties ; there are the ‘ lower 
classes,’ country houses, politics and the arts. In order that you 
may have a society such as that which she laments, all these sur- 
roundings must be properly arranged in due relation to it. We 
must begin at the beginning, with the farmer. ‘ People,’ she writes, 
“were merry in those’days (the thirties and forties) . . . many 
of my father’s tenants had held the same farm for generations, 
and all of them were imbued with great reverence for the old 
families.’ A robust kind of sympathy existed between the lord 
and his tenant, bred of dependence on the one side, benevolence 
on the other, which was comfortable and picturesque. They 
drew your carriage home for you on occasions of joy, and loaded 
the hall with cream of their own making on your marriage day. 
Innumerable customs and crafts still lingered in the pretty old 
villages, which the great lady loved to encourage, before the board 
schools came with their ‘smatterings of many totally useless 
subjects ’ and destroyed the delightful practice, for example, of the 
art of ‘buttony.’ There were still old chairs and tables to be 
picked up, for ridiculously small sums, in the country farms, and 
‘dignified and spiritual’ traditions still flourished in illiterate 
minds ; the whipping of the bounds was continued, and once even, 
but this was in happier days, an elder sister was ‘ obliged to dance 
in a hog’s trough should the younger sister marry before her.’ 

With this superficial rearrangement it is clear that life becomes 
far more amusing directly. It is so full of charming nooks and 
corners, in which superstitions and gallantries may lodge them- 
selves, and picturesque inequality breaks up everywhere the 
monotony of plain human life. But, after all, this is no more than 
a pleasant disposition of the little village outside the park gates, 
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and and the heart of the whole matter is to be found within. How 
does Lady Dorothy approach her equals ? 
that I have always been much interested in art and artistic people. I do not 
one, mean the kind of art which is associated with affectation and oleaginous pedantry, 
with but the cult of what is curious and beautiful and interesting. At different times 
6 I have collected all sorts of things and attempted nearly all kinds of amateur 
‘ work, including book illumination . . . leather working, wood carving, and of 
far late years a kind of old-fashioned leather work. 
she Se ; ea 
ub. It is this sublimely insolent disrespect for art that vitiates 
m- the whole of the structure, for, surely, it is fatal if you are an 
ind aristocrat not to honour the only people who have imagination 
Tor enough to believe in your beauty. And piecing together one 
ver phrase with another, the jests and opinions and habits, what an 
astonishing erection it is! She has collected watch papers and 
ou -——, pap 
my wedding rings and bills and old buttons, she has surrounded her- 
Ve self with odds and ends of furniture in all styles, she has bred 
. silkworms and imported crayfish, she has visited innumerable 
me 


y picture galleries, and said ‘ How d’you do’ to half the distinguished 

names in England. Rare dogs and strange birds and ‘ gifted men’ 
have amused her and paid her compliments. But why does the 
book, in spite of all these diversions, fill us with depression, as 
though on a rainy day we had lost ourselves in some dingy and 
rambling old house, crowded with ornaments, and frivolous in spite 
of its age? It is partly because it is so solid still in appearance 
and formidable with all the furniture of life, and partly because 
whatever genuine test you apply to it, it goes to pieces directly. 
If you were so rash as to quote Keats there an almost visible struggle 
would go on for a moment between the words and the atmosphere, 
alarming as a sudden precipice in a meadow ; and afterwards the 
house is more shabby and less beautiful than ever, as though 
lightning had singed it. But lightning is rare, and such establish- 
ments continue to send their smoke up placidly enough in all the 
counties of England, and perhaps, melancholy as the conclusion is, 


do no great harm to anybody. 
VirGInIA STEPHEN. 














MR. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890. 


BY C. BR. L. F. 


THE following letters were written to a correspondent who was a 
devoted admirer of Mr. Gladstone from his earliest years. I, the 
writer (described in the letters as F.), had on the occasion of Mr, 
Gladstone’s visit ceased to be a Fellow of All Souls College for a 
little over a year, but, though recently married, I obtained ‘leave 
from home’ to spend in the College, whose hospitality is ever 
open to its “ quondams,’ the week from January 30—February 7, 
1890, with a view to writing down, for the benefit of the correspon- 
dent above mentioned, anything that I could collect of interest, 
and especially any of Mr. Gladstone’s famous conversation. Un- 
fortunately only two of the letters are really full, and there is a 
complete lacuna from February 3 to February 8. The letters 
concerning these days must have been lost or lent to friends, and 
cannot now be recovered. It has been thought desirable that 
some record of the memorable visit—Mr. Gladstone’s last visit but 
one to the Oxford he so dearly loved—should be published. 
For he came but once more, at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term, 1892, to deliver the first Romanes Lecture, when he was 
Prime Minister for the fourth time. On that occasion he was the 
guest of Dean Paget at Christ Church. 

Probably any Fellow of the College, of which I was certainly the 
least distinguished member, could have given a better account of 
all that we heard and felt; and my only excuse for publishing 
these letters is that, so far as is known, no other record of his con- 
versations in the College now exists. The letters as they stand 
were, with one exception, written late at night, often occupying 
from three to four hours after Mr. Gladstone had gone to bed, which 
he usually did at about half-past ten ; and as they were then intended 
for no eyes but those of the correspondent to whom I had been in 
the habit all my life of writing almost daily, they are necessarily 
scrappy and fragmentary. But it has been thought better to give 
them as they were written, and no attempt has been made to dress 
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them up or to rectify the errors of diction, except by the expansion 
of symbols and abbreviations and by punctuation—save, indeed, 
in the case of the letter dated February 8, which, for reasons un- 
connected with Mr. Gladstone’s visit, had to. be recast. When 
looked at after seventeen years much of them appears very trivial, 
and they certainly give a very imperfect account of the extraordinary 
volume and vivacity of Mr. Gladstone’s talk. Since his death 
several friends have asked me to publish them, but it was not 
till January of last year that I took the preliminary step of 
asking Mr. John Morley’s advice on the subject. Mr. Morley is, 
as Mr. Gladstone was, an Honorary Fellow of the College, and he 
gave me every possible encouragement, and most kindly allowed 
me to use his name as approving of the scheme ; ‘for,’ he said, 
‘Tam convinced that the more that is known about Mr. Gladstone 
the greater he will appear.’ He recommended me to ask a further 
sanction from Mr. Henry Gladstone, who, on behalf of his family, 
gave it in the most gracious manner possible; and the cup of 
kindness was filled up by the Warden of All Souls, who promised 
me the assistance that was in his power, and his only, to give. 

The relations existing between all Fellows, past and present, 
of All Souls College, which yearly becomes, according to the beautiful 
prayer appointed for our Founder’s Day, ‘ the fruitful mother of more 
happy children,” have always been peculiarly intimate and brotherly 








—more so, I believe, than similar relations in any society with such 
a standing and such a history ; and for this reason I have thought 
it better to designate each of the actual members of the College 
who took part in the conversations which I have recorded merely 
by initials. Those of us who were present will probably recognise 
to whom these initials refer, and it does not concern anyone else to 
know. My readers, outside our own circle, will only care to know 
about Mr. Gladstone, whose words are here as literally recorded 
as my memory after the lapse of a few hours could record them. 
I must be allowed, however, one or two words of preface con- 
cerning my own impressions of the man, which I am allowed to 
supplement by some received from other Fellows. I was not at 
all prepared for the spell he cast upon me, for, being an intolerant 
Tory and a strong Erastian, I regarded both his theological opinions 
and everything he had done in politics since 1868 with the greatest 
abhorrence. But I immediately fell, as I believe everyone did, 
under the spell—I can only call it a spell—of his rich, low, ringing 
voice and of the marvellous vivacity and flow of his conversation. 
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Two remarkable instances of this ‘ spell’ have been communicated 
to me by Fellows of the College who were present at an earlier 
visit of Mr. Gladstone, which took place in November 1888, in 
circumstances described as follows by W. R. A. :— 


‘When Dr. Talbot was Warden of Keble Mr. Gladstone used 
from time to time to pay visits to him and Mrs. Talbot, and on 
these occasions he was accustomed very courteously to call upon 
me, as Head of the College of which he was an Honorary Fellow. 
Not being informed beforehand of these visits, I had always failed 
to meet him, and on one occasion, when I heard from the Talbots 

-that he was coming to them, I asked them to arrange that Mr. 
Gladstone should come at an hour in the afternoon when I could 
take him into the coffee-room and introduce some of the Fellows to 
him. Mr. Gladstone very kindly fell in with the proposal, and 
named an hour for his visit. I gave notice to the Fellows, and a 
party of them assembled in the coffee-room to give him tea. The 
visit took place in November 1888, and led, I think, to the longer 
sojourn in 1890, for Mr. Gladstone was evidently pleased with the 
cordiality of his welcome. This is indicated by the letter in which 
he proposed to come up in 1890. The letter runs as follows :— 


‘ Hawarden Castle, nr. Chester, 
‘ Christmas D. 89. 

‘Dear Mr. Warpen,—When I was last at Oxford, and was 
very kindly received at All Souls, all other kindness was crowned 
by an invitation, or suggestion, that I should pay a visit to the 
College in the capacity of Honorary Fellow. 

‘This means, I imagine, for the time, rooms, commons, Hall 
and Chapel; and such a vision of renovated youth has a great 
charm for me. 

‘It would be in my power to devote a week to this purpose 
on or about January 30—and I have put on a front of sevenfold 
brass to ask whether I really may ? 

‘If I may, I should wish only to make one condition—that of 
disturbing nobody and nothing; and to know whether, in order 
to insure giving no trouble, I might bring a servant who, I can 
answer for it, would give no sort of offence. 

‘I rely on your kindness to let me know whether time or any 
other impediment makes it desirable to adjourn this proposal. 

‘ Believe me, dear Mr. Warden, 
‘Faithfully yours, 
‘The Warden of All Souls.’ ‘W. E. GuapsToNE.’ 


Thus C. G. L. writes : ‘Mr. Gladstone arrived in the afternoon and 
was brought by the Warden into the coffee-room to be introduced 
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to the Fellows. M.B. had expressed in vigorous terms his conviction 
that he could not conscientiously meet Mr. Gladstone, but had 
been persuaded to join in the reception. Directly Mr. Gladstone 
heard his name he said, “‘ Ah, Professor, it is one of the charms of 
Oxford that one meets at every moment someone with whose name 
in some branch of learning one has long been familiar.” M. B. 
beamed with obvious pleasure, and at once surrendered to the 
spell. Soon after I saw him trotting about after Mr. Gladstone 
with the sugar and cream-jug. The other person whom Mr. 
Gladstone singled out for attention was the great academic cham- 
pion of the Liberal Unionist cause.’ 

T. R. also notices this. ‘Conscious of certain passages at arms 
that other Professor, when he entered the room and saw who was 
there, was going to sit down at a distance; but Mr. Gladstone 
seized him and began, “Oxford is too interesting! I did not 
expect to have the opportunity of meeting you,” and with this he 
led his opponent to a sofa and began to take a lesson in the Law 
of the Constitution.’ 


Yet I think that two things struck me even more than the 
spell which he cast—namely, Mr. Gladstone’s beautiful simplicity 
and his perfect courtesy. He was much the ‘finest gentleman’ 
Iever met ; and the result was that everyone, down to the humblest 
college servant, felt the better for being in his presence. All sorts 
of tales were going round Oxford at the time and for months after- 
wards of the strange things he had said and done; some very 
ungenerous things were said, among others that he had affected a 
High Toryism in order to please people here. Apart from the fact 
that he was wholly incapable of affectation, I am quite sure that 
that would be the wrong way to put it. It is true that the Oxford, 
and even at times the world in which his thoughts seemed to be 
moving, were not the Oxford or the world of that day; he often 
genuinely and honestly said that he looked back with regret to 
‘unreformed ’ Oxford. 


As C. W. O. says: ‘ He was full of anecdotes and illustrations 
of the most interesting kind, but I noted that they all bore on the 
earlier half of his political career. He told us much about such 
people as Lord Melbourne, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston, 
but practically nothing of what happened after 1866; he never 
in my hearing mentioned Disraeli . . . of his own Oxford life he 
was ever ready to speak.’ 


_ But I think anyone who has studied Mr. Morley’s splendid 
biography will see this temper of its hero constantly reflected 
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in its pages; while, as for affectation, Mr. Gladstone and 
affectation within a day’s march of each other are inconceiv. 
able. His conservatism—that seems to be the best word for 
it—was by no means merely academic. I never saw any sign, 
other than his universal courtesy, that he was trying to conciliate, 
by a display of this mental attitude, his political opponents ; but 
when he came here it was as if he had stepped backwards over a 
gulf. ‘He became once more,’ says T. R., ‘the Junior Burgess 
for the University whom Dr. Bullock Marsham had advised to guide 
himself by the example of Sir Robert Inglis. I fancy that there 
were indeed many Liberal principles which he had adopted without 
assimilating.’ But in academic matters this attitude was very 
clearly marked. His own political supporters, good academic 
Liberals, were expected to sympathise with his views about the 
University which dated from 1847 at the very latest. It was the 
Chairman of the ‘ Liberal Three Hundred ’ to whom he said, ‘ I am 
sure, Sir William, your memory will bear me out in saying that a 
valuable element was lost to our social life with the disappearance 
of our noblemen and gentlemen-commoners.’' He said in my 
hearing much the same thing to A. H. H., who tells me that, when 
he afterwards mentioned the fact to the late Lord Salisbury, that 
statesman drily remarked : ‘When these privileged persons existed 
Mr. Gladstone was always urging their abolition.’ 

‘He never concealed,’ says T. R., ‘ his belief that the Oxford of 
1890 was in certain respects inferior to the Oxford of 1830. He 
was shocked, not without reason, at the laxity which allows young 
men to perambulate the streets in “ shorts.” ’ 


And C. G. L. adds : ‘ I remember vividly his answer to a question 
as to the chief differences which he noticed between undergraduates 
of this and of his own time: “I have no hesitation in saying that 
the most obvious difference is in the dress which they see fit to wear 
in the High Street. I was almost shocked with the spectacle of 
men in boating costume, indeed I may say in very scanty costume, 
in the High Street. Such a thing would have been impossible in 
my time. We were much more concerned about our dress. I 
remember contemporaries—young men at Christ Church—who, 
when they were not hunting, made a point of promenading the 








1 *T am sure that you will agree with me that not merely 
Christ Church, but the University generally, and, I might almost 
add, our social life has suffered with the disappearance’ &¢.— 
[Correction by W. R. A.] 
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High Street in the most careful attire. And some of them kept a 
supply of breeches which they only wore for that purpose, and 
in which they never sat down lest any creases should appear. I confess 
I think the undergraduates now seem to have passed to the other 
extreme.” . . . So, too, C. W. O. says: ‘ When asked, after his 
lecture at the Union, how an undergraduate audience of 1890 
differed from one of his own youth, he replied that the main 
thing which he observed was that dress had become so careless. 
In his youth, he said, there would have been dozens of men 
present, ““ who, with their two watch chains, their elaborate 
waistcoats, and their fashionable suits, could not have been 
dressed for 301.”°; but in 1890 he did not notice a man who 
could not have been dressed for 10/., and the general effect was 
rather slovenly.’ 


The proposal to dispense with wiva voce in Responsions drew 
forth a sorrowful protest. Everything, he complained, was being 
made too easy. Both Greek and mathematics, he understood, 
were in danger because they involved hard work. Even so 
harmless an institution as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon did not 
escape censure. Mr. Gladstone had a word to say for Schrevelius : 
‘You younger men have so many helps and appliances! 
When there was only Schrevelius I had to make my own 
Homeric Lexicon, and the labour did me good.’.. . T. R. 
continues: ‘We went for a little walk together, he and I, and 
he gave me in a meditative kind of way the points of his political 
relations with the University. What struck me was that he spoke 
not as a Liberal, but as an Oxford man who had gone into the 
Liberal party because the Tory party was under—influences ; he 
lingered on the word ; no doubt Protectionism and Disraeli were in 
his mind. He still valued Oxford as a power counteracting danger- 
ous tendencies in politics—especially the tendency to ignore the 
fatal effect which the absence of religious belief must have on 
society and Government.’ Politics were in our general conversa- 
tions neither avoided nor led up to ;_ he was essentially aoAutcxov 
fdov, and if he was inclined to talk even of the most modern 
politics he would do so. But he was not ‘the greatest member of 
Parliament that ever lived’ without being well aware of how to 
closure a discussion with perfect courtesy; once I heard him 
administer a sharp and well-deserved rap; several times I noticed 
how quickly he skated over thin ice, and was back on thick again. 

T. R.’s general estimate of the great personality of Mr. Gladstone 
runs as follows ; ‘ Nobody could be better company in a house than 
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Mr. Gladstone was. He entered at once into all the ways of the 
place. His hours of work were carefully observed: he did not 
wait for the clock to strike, but rose from his chair two minutes 
before the time. When I saw him at work what impressed me 
was the steadiness of his pace. Each minute he laid so much of 
his task behind him like a labourer laying an even swathe. His 
great power of work was in some ways a disadvantage to him. 
From morning till night he was either taking something into his 
mind or pouring it out again in words; there were none of those 
unoccupied times in which things settle down and take a clear 
outline. And this may partially account for his habit of lapsing 
out of one opinion into another without being conscious of the 
change. He went from breakfast to his desk, and seldom read 
the newspaper. One morning during his stay all the papers had 
reports of the case in which Mr. Parnell recovered large damages 
from the proprietors of the “‘ Times ” ; Mr. Gladstone heard of the 
event at 7.30 p.m. from one of his neighbours at dinner. 

‘The charm of his talk cannot be rendered in description— 
the softness of the lower tones of the voice, the easy constant 
movement as he turned from one to the other: the clenched fist, 
the open palm, and the challenging forefinger, which the House of 
Commons knew so well. Sometimes he seemed to drop out of the 
conversation, his eye looked veiled and tired; but at the first 
sound of a name that appealed to him the veil seemed to lift, and 
he was watching the moment to speak. He spoke much but not 
continuously, for he always felt that Oxford was a place where he 
ought to be learning from the men who knew. . . . One admirable 
characteristic was his unwillingness to speak ill of any individual ; 
he spoke generously of opponents; supporters who had turned 
against him called up a peculiar expression on his face, but he 
anxiously gave them their due. It must be remembered that in 
1890 he was constantly chafed by having to sit on the same bench 
with the Liberal Unionist leaders... . He was not exactly a 
humourist, but he had a genuine sense of humour, displayed rather 
in manner than in forms of speech. One morning when we were 
at breakfast he came in with a brown loaf, supported on a sheet 
of paper in his hand. He came to the end of the table just as he 
might have come to the table of the House, and began : “ This loaf 
is presented by a baker who is pleased to describe himself as an 
admirer of mine.” He proceeded to give us a full account of the 
merits of the loaf.’ We finished the loaf; if I remember right it 
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was a trifle heavy. ‘Then, sitting down and beginning his meal, he 
went on: “ The operations of my admirers reduce themselves on 
the average and in the long run to a kind of balance : some of them 
present me with things which they suppose I want, and the others 
steal what I have”; he described the precautions which had to 
be taken at Hawarden to prevent enthusiastic tourists from carrying 
off his axes and other portable property.’ 


LETTERS. 


Wednesday, January 29, °90.—Mr. Gladstone will dine in College 
on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and as many other days as he is not 
invited out. He is to breakfast in his own room. Whether he will 
lunch in the Buttery, or not, I don’t know. T. R.—the Dean, whose 
duty it is to select the Fellows who are to read—swears he will 
make him read the lessons in Chapel. 


Mr. Gladstone did not breakfast in his own room, but each day, 
except once when I think he was invited elsewhere, came to the 
Common College breakfast in the Common Room. This I always 
regarded as the pleasantest meal of the day, and he was always in 
extraordinarily good form at it. He used to sit on the left-hand 
side of the fireplace, and I remember his great admiration of the 
shape of the room. At dinner, although his talk was more sus- 
tained, it seemed to cost him a greater effort, and after nine o’clock 
he often yawned. It was certainly at the breakfast table that 
we juniors got the most out of him. 


W. R. A. thus describes an invitation which Mr. Gladstone 
received to a breakfast party at Magdalen. ‘ During Mr. Glad- 
stone’s visit, Sir Henry Acland invited Mrs. Gladstone to come 
and stay with him and witness Mr. Gladstone’s collegiate experi- 
ences. We all thought that Mr. G. somewhat resented this 
intrusion of the domestic into the academic life, but, at any 
tate, his movements were unaffected by the presence of Mrs. 
Gladstone. She stayed with Sir Henry for two nights, was present 
when Mr. Gladstone delivered his address at the Union, and asked 
me whether there would be any objection to her coming on the 
following morning to our chapel service, whereat Mr. Gladstone 
was a regular attendant. I begged Sir Henry, himself a ‘ quon- 


dam,” to bring her to chapel, and it was arranged that they should 

breakfast afterwards at my house. I then waylaid Mr. Gladstone 

as he was walking out to dinner, and asked him if he would join our 

breakfast party. Nothing, he said, would have given him greater 
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pleasure than to breakfast with the Warden, “ but it so happens 
that I am engaged to breakfast with the President of Magdalen, 
to meet the President of the University Boat Club, and the Captain 
of the University eleven.” ’ 

C. W. O. adds to this : ‘ It was while I was showing Mr. Gladstone 
round the Library, on the third day of his stay, that we were 
surprised to see Mrs. Gladstone enter. She told him that she had 
come to see that he did not over-exert himself, as she feared that 
he was seeing too much company. He replied, in the most affec. 
tionate but humorous tones, that many people had been telling 
him that there were too many ladies in Oxford, since the ladies’ 
colleges had been set up, and that, if she carried him back to 
London at once, he was sure that these people would consider 
themselves quite justified of their opinion ; for the rest, he said, he 
was “enjoying himself mightily, and did not think that such a 
pleasurable visit could be doing him any harm.” ’ 

Concerning the breakfast party at Magdalen interesting re. 
miniscences have been communicated to me by the President and 
three of the Fellows of Magdalen. C. C. J. W., after mentioning 
the persons present, writes: ‘The date was February 6, ’90: we 
did not break up till 11.30. Mr. Gladstone said that he recollected 
the younger Kean acting Henry V. in 1859, and that the lines— 


I thought upon each pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen 


were always received with much applause : “‘ On the night, however, 
on which the news of Magenta (I think) arrived they were received 
in silence.” Mr. Gladstone gave this as an instance of the spon- 
taneous good feeling of the audience, which did not let them boast 
over the French, when the French had been fighting gallantly and 
they themselves were at home at ease. After breakfast we adjourned 
to the President’s study. The talk turned at first upon the Homeric 
gods, was chiefly addressed to D. G. H., and, as was natural in view 
of D. G. H.’srecent production of the ‘ Devia Cypria,” Aphrodite 
was mentioned and her oriental character discussed. . . . Some of 
it was also on Greek topics of a more modern date ; Mr. Gladstone 
said that his popularity in Greece was largely due to his name being 
declinable: [Aadocrav, Tradcravos, &c. I think this was to cap 
a story which J. T. told of a Greek who knew only two English 
words, London and Gladstone. Mr. G. also spoke of the Sultan 
and the Turks. He did not approve of the Greek claim to Thessaly. 
Of the genuine Turks he spoke with respect, but ‘the Sultan,” 
said he, “ is false as hell.” He said that the Sultan had once sent 
over an old Turkish Bey to treat confidentially with his, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, Government ; they had liked him greatly and got on with 
him excellently; he was an honest man; but the Sultan sent to 
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watch him another envoy, “ who, I am sorry to say, was not a true 
man: it was doubtless represented to the Sultan by this person 
that the Bey got on too well with the English ministers, for he 
went back to Turkey and was never heard of again.” When at 
length Mr. Gladstone got up to go the President presented to him 
more particularly those members of the company to whom he had 
not talked ; to most of these he had something to say ; to J. S. he 
spoke of the big sums which he remembered being earned by 
operatic singers, particularly by Patti. He had known my 
father, who was a friend of Sir Stephen Glynne, and had stayed 
at Hawarden ; to me he naturally recalled this.’ 

A.D.G. adds: ‘ After eighteen years I have forgotten exactly who 
was present, but I remember that C. M. was introduced to Mr. 
Gladstone rather embarrassingly as “ Our philologist.” Our guest 
was very cheerful, thoroughly alert and vigorous—making little jokes 
at breakfast about having left Mrs. Gladstone behind because there 
were too many ladies in Oxford already, and full of conversation 
on a variety of subjects. He said something to everybody, and it 
was always meant to be something specially appropriate. Nothing 
came amiss to him, and even on rowing he gave the President of 
the 0.U.B.C. several quite new facts about the history of that 
sport. Of course nobody dared to draw him on politics. But 
he happened to be talking about Jews and mentioned the fact 
that there were none or very few in Ireland ; somebody was rash 
enough to suggest that recent events were not very encouraging 
to capitalists in that country; for a moment the speaker was 
conscious of being transfixed by a terrible eye; it was only for a 
moment, but one had the sense of political annihilation. The little 
that Mr. Gladstone did say about current politics was rather sur- 
prising. He spoke with strong condemnation of schemes for 
disestablishment (of the Welsh Church, I think) and used the phrase, 
“regrettable cupidity ” of the Russian ambition to possess Com- 
stantinople. This seemed hardly in character: I don’t remembet 
that he was speaking to Conservatives, and even if he had been, 
he was not one to make concessions to his audience ; but I believe 
that he was susceptible to the genius loci, that Oxford made him 
@ Tory again because he had been a Tory there once. We sat 
talking, or being talked to, in the President’s study till nearly noon. 
I say “being talked to” because really, as was natural, nobody said 
very much except the great man. Yet this was the surprising 
thing, that the impression left was not of a monologue at all ; rather 
we felt that we had had a conversation led and dominated by a 
master of the art of dialogue. One began to realise how much 
“ personal magnetism ” and social skill had to do with the holding 
together of a miscellaneous political party in Parliament.’ 

T. H. W. adds: ‘ Some of the party who had met Mr. Gladstone 
31—2 
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before said that they had never been known him so brilliant. He 
certainly appeared to be in the best of health and spirits. A lady 
who was present, having begun the conversation by saying that she 
heard that Mrs. Gladstone was coming to Oxford, the great man 
replied, “ Yes, and I must tell you that it is entirely without my 
countenance .. .” He then spoke of the College Chapel, which 
he had been attending frequently, and the talk came to turn on 
the point whether the choir was heard to better advantage when 
the Chapel was full or empty. Sir J. 8. was appealed to. He said 
that Magdalen Chapel might be more resonant when comparatively 
empty, but that if a building were at all large it was better that it 
should be full. Someone then asked Mr. Gladstone, “ Which is 
better for speaking in, a full room or an empty room?” I cut in 
and said, ‘““ You mustn’t ask Mr. Gladstone that, he has had no 
experience of an empty room.” This seemed to please him ; with 
a smile all over his face, and in quite an Odyssean manner, he 
replied : “I have had all experiences.” I then said, “ We might 
perhaps go further and ask whether a little opposition is not a good 
thing for a speaker.” Mr. G.: “ Certainly, the worst thing in the 
world is a dead audience. City gatherings are bad, because as a 
rule there are a good many ladies present and they are not allowed 
by etiquette to demonstrate or express their feelings, consequently 
they are so much dead weight.” An audience of actors, he said, 
was the best he had ever had ; they appreciated points with so much 
rapidity. He then spoke of Bishop Christopher Wordsworth and 
his book on Greece ; “it was a notable book; he discovered the 
site of Dodona and gave his reasons for the identification ; years 
afterwards the Germans made the same discovery. His smaller 
book on Athens is the only book which handles topography with 
grace.” He then spoke of public schools: “‘ Harrow is wonderful 
as having been a local grammar school which has blossomed into 
the great institution it now is; there are other examples of the 
same kind, such as Uppingham.” A. D. G. said, “‘ Yes, and Rugby.” 
Mr. G.: “ Yes, but Rugby never got quite into the first rank. It 
was always dependent on its Headmaster. Old Hawtrey used to 
say that Eton was independent of its Head. Probably the same 
might be said of Winchester. Eton and Winchester would go on 
whoever was Head; they are national institutions.” Returning 
to the Wordsworths he quoted the Bishop of St. Andrews’ Latin 
lines on his wife, 


I nimium dilecta, vocat Deus, i bona nostre 
Pars anime; merens altera disce sequi. 


“ But,” added Mr. Gladstone, “the Bishop afterwards married 
again. . . . Bishop Wordsworth broke down in health as a young 
man; he is now eighty-four; it is often so. Look at Liddell! 
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When he was a young man he was condemned ; Acland took him 
to Madeira for several years; he recovered his health, and has 
grown into the grand old man we all know.” By and by Mr. Glad- 
stone gave us a most amusing account of how he had gone, as a 
oung man, to a music hall. ‘“‘ It was when I was less well known ; 
I dursn’t do it now ; it was quite respectable, but oh! so dull. By 
and by, looking round, I found that no one was drunk, but that 
everybody about me was quietly boozing, and I retired as being 
a very unprofitable attendant.” In the library, to which we 
adjourned, he spoke mainly about Greece, ancient and modern. 
He thought that after the Crimean War a great Turk might have 
restored Turkey ; now she had sunk beyond recovery. He thought 
that Homer had intended to write, or rather sing, two more poems, 
on the wanderings of Menelaus and on the last days and death of 
Odysseus. He did not believe the existing poems were largely 
interpolated : “ nowhere can you pick out five lines which have not 
the characteristic Homeric style; Homeric atmosphere pervades 
the whole Homeric poems.” 

D. G. H. says: ‘I recall that he arrived rather late . . . his 
conversation throughout was addressed to the company present. 
He spoke of having seen Routh in Convocation ; he talked most 
of the events of his own youth, seeming to remember them much 
more clearly than those of his middle life. . . . When we passed 
into the library a semicircle was formed, with Mr. Gladstone at one 
horn of it on the left and myself next to him. He was very deaf, 
and I had to repeat to him many things said by others in the com- 
pany. He talked to me about the nearer East, of which he had 
heard that I had seen something, of his own mission to the Ionian 
Isles, of the present Sultan. He spoke hopefully of Greece, and 
asked if brigandage had ceased. When the circle broke up, I recall 
that he spoke to E. of the quantity of port habitually consumed by 
his (E.’s) ancestor, Lord Eldon. To the president of the O.U.B.C. 
he commented on the respective sizes of the heads of men in the 
Cambridge and Oxford boats. . . . When he left the house two 
females emerged stealthily from behind a chapel buttress and 
followed him to the Lodge, and up the High Street. I had to go 
up the street also, and I saw them following him past Queen’s 
College, where all the cabmen on the stand lined up and touched 
or took off their hats to him. Mr. G. was in academical dress and 
carried a large gamp umbrella; he walked very fast, with long 
strides, responding to all salutes.’ 


Friday, 31.—All his portraits make him too fierce. There is 
great mobility and play of face, as well as of gesture with the hands, 
which he is fond of bringing down plump on the table to emphasise 
& point (not good for our table, which is a very old, thin bit of the 
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finest mahogany). Eyes grey-blue, and though occasionally they 
light up so much as to be describable as ‘ fierce,’ in ordinary conver. 
versation they are essentially mild. On the only occasion on which 
I heard him in the House ten years ago he looked big (I suppose 
men do look big there), but really he is short of stature and 
slight.' Both sight and hearing are slightly affected, but he marches 
bravely ; simply lives in his cap and gown, and mislays it whenever 
he has to take it off.’ Likes to accept little attentions from 
Juniors, and accepts them very prettily. 

I was not presented to him to-night, but he spoke to me acci- 
dentally on some point of College history. He has ‘le grand air 
bourbonien,’ and his manners are very perfect. Quite without 
affectation, he has the views and habits of an earlier age. He 
spoke very prettily to H. W. B., who was too much struck with 
the suddenness of the address to converse with him, when Glad- 
stone said, ‘We were at Eton together, were we not?’ (By the 
way, B. always used to say of his Eton days: ‘ Yes, Gladstone was 
a horrid boy, horrid boy, asked me to belong to a debating society 
once!’) Gladstone has a strong Lancashire accent ; calls ‘ prefer’ 
‘prefurr’; ‘conform’ almost became ‘confurrm,’ but not, you 
understand, the Scottish ‘r.’ Occasionally, as old people will, he 
elides an h; ’erb, ’armony came as a surprise to-night. I caught 





1 T take exception to the epithet ‘ slight.—W. R. A. 

C. W. O. says: ‘ My first impression of him was that he was a 
much bigger man than I had expected.’ 

2 It was sometimes very difficult to induce Mr. Gladstone to 
divest himself of his yown, and I am sure that he regarded the less 
frequent use of academical dress as a sign of decadence in university 
life. Onone night of his visit he went with me to dine at the Club, 
a dining society of twelve persons then just completing the first 
century of its existence. The member who entertained the Club 
on that evening was Dr. Bellamy, who was then Vice-Chancellor. 
Mr. G. started with me in full academical dress. I remarked that 
we did not wear gowns at the Club dinner, and he replied that in 
the presence of the Vice-Chancellor he must wear his gown. I did 
not pursue the subject, and during the rest of our short drive 
we discussed, heaven knows why, the comparative efficiency ot 
municipal government at Manchester and Liverpool. When we 
entered the drawing-room at St. John’s, Dr. Bellamy said at once, 
after the first greetings, ‘Mr. Gladstone, you must take off your 
gown.’ ‘But,’ said Mr. G., ‘in the presence of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor——’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Dr. Bellamy, ‘ we make no account of 
Vice-Chancellors in the Club. You must take off your gown.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, sadly, ‘in this lawless assembly I suppose 
I must conform to its rules,’—W. R. A. 
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the following scraps of conversation. ‘ Yes, I did hear Lord John 
[Russell] tell the story of his being presented to Napoleon at Elba.’ 

‘There have been no great musical composers for fifty years. 
Donizetti, Rossini, and Bellini are the last. ‘ La Donna é mobile ” 
is the last air that has been written. Women’s voices are not 
what they were. Now there’s L. T.: she has a nice voice, but 
absolutely no style.’ 

G. ‘i view with the greatest alarm the progress of Socialism at 
the present day.’ 

H. H. H. ‘ Mr. G., it lies with you to give it a great impulse 
forward or backward.’ 

G. ‘ Whatever influence I can use, Mr. H., will be used in the 
direction of stopping it. It will not be in my day, but it is alarming. 
It is the upper classes who are largely responsible for it.’ [Who’s 
he thinking of ?] 

He ate everything. He drank, perfectly unconscious of what 
he was drinking, the first wine that came round to him. I thus 
noticed him drinking severally port, claret, which the ‘Screw’ 
{the Junior Fellow who decants the wine] in his agitation had by 
mistake poured into a port-decanter, and brown sherry. He talked 
incessantly from seven till ten-twenty. 


‘Mr. Gladstone,’ says W. R. A., ‘ only fell back upon brown sherry 
because the Junior Fellow had so maltreated the port. I had not 
noticed this mishap, and recollect calling Mr. Gladstone’s attention 
to the decanter out of which he was helping himself, as I thought 
he might have misread the labels. He replied that our port was 
excellent, but that his doctor had enjoined upon him the drinking 
of a drier wine. I did not discover till later the strange combina- 
tion of flavours which had been presented to him in the guise of 
port.’ 

With regard to Socialism T. R. notes that he said further: 
‘For me Socialism has no attractions; nothing but disappoint- 
ment awaits the working classes if they yield to the exaggerated 
anticipations which are held out to them by the Labour party.’ 

H. H. H. adds: ‘ He also expressed himself very positively on 
the subject of the greater class selfishness of the upper classes com- 
pared with the lower. I asked him whether Christianity was in his 
opinion as great a force in English politics now as it was fifty years 
ago. He said in reply that he thought it was greater, though the 
manner of its expression had changed, “a change which I, as a 
denominationalist and a dogmatist, cannot wholly approve.” He 
said that an indication of improvement was the better conduct of 
members at prayers. This was not the only occasion on which he 
described himself as “a denominationalist and a dogmatist, ’ 
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When someone “ drew ” him on the question of Church schools, it 
was, be told us, in this dual capacity that he “ regarded the Board 
School as a most unsatisfactory solution of the problem of popular 
education.”’ T. R. adds again: ‘Democracy indeed he seemed 
to accept, but he thought a wide franchise was not an advantage 
to the cause of reform. He tried to show that the real reforms of 
1830-1880 would all have been carried by the unreformed House of 
Commons. This, I believe, was a favourite theme with him.’ To 
this A. H. H.: ‘I remember his rather staggering me by observing 
that the Duke of Wellington was quite right when he said in 1830 
that the Constitution was incapable of improvement, and by his 
defending the saying on the ground that the control, which the House 
of Lords exercised by means of the pocket boroughs over the House 
of Commons, established an ideal as well as a real equilibrium 
between the component parts of Parliament. He went on to say 
that the Reform Bill of 1832 destroyed this equilibrium, and that 
thenceforward the Constitution was logically bound to develop on 
purely democratic lines, a result which he seemed to regard asa 
doubtful blessing.’ He also told C. G. L. outright that ‘ in point of 
ability and efficiency he thought the country had never been better 
governed than in the period preceding the first Reform Bill.’ 


We made at All Souls an exception in Mr. Gladstone’s favour. 
No Fellow in my recollection ever spoke to another, however much 
his senior, as ‘ Mr.,’ but instinctively everyone called the honorary 
Fellow, ‘ Mr. Gladstone.’ 

On this point C. G. L. remarks: ‘It fell to me on the first 
morning to have to address some formal question to him, and I 
addressed him of course as “ Mr. Gladstone.” He smiled and 
said, “Surely it ought to be ‘Gladstone’ here” (we were in the 
Common Room). But of course we could not take him at his 
word ; do you think anyone ever addressed the Great Commoner 
as “ Pitt” ?’ 


(To be concluded.) 
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A MEMORY OF SEVILLE. 


a 


‘Sevitta! Sevilla!’ is the cry from the brazen throats of a 
hundred excited porters as they rush towards the doors of our 
railway carriages; ‘Sevilla, Sevilla!’ echoes the sigh of relief 
from the weary hearts of the passengers who have spent the last 
one or two or three nights in the train in order to reach Seville 
in time for the ceremonies of Holy Week. The scene at the station 
is one of indescribable confusion ; travel-stained pilgrims, jaded 
and helpless, stumbling along after the porters so laden with 
hand-baggage that but little of the human is visible beneath the 
burden ; hotel-runners, guides, couriers, and harpies of all descrip- 
tions, shouting at the top of their discordant voices ; horses neighing 
and mules braying ; railway officials arguing in tones of high indig- 
nation with travellers who complain that their luggage is lost ; 
such is my impression of an early morning arrival in Seville, whilst 
the Spanish soldier propped against his musket drowsily consumes 
the end of a ragged cigarette. 

I have spent Passion Week in many Catholic towns in Europe, 
and have been haunted by the austere silence that pervades them 
during the holy octave. Penance and devotion are the prevailing 
notes in Dresden and Munich, in Florence and Vienna and Rome. 
But in Seville the passing of Palm Sunday is the sign that the holi- 
days have begun ; and if the haughty Spaniard (as the guide-books 
call him) is ever roused from his delightful indolence it is during 
the week that precedes and that which follows Easter Sunday. 
One cannot say that he becomes business-like, for that would be 
no compliment to the integrity of commerce, but he becomes keenly 
alive to the value of ready money, which he extracts with con- 
summate ease from the unsuspecting alien. The hotels treble their 
prices without enlarging their accommodation or improving their 
primitive systems ; the couriers make a little fortune in a fortnight 
out of commissions from the various shops, together with lucrative 
speculations in seats for the bull-fights and processions and the 
exorbitant prices which they charge for quite moderate services ; 
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the attendants in the public buildings and gardens dog the foot- 
steps of the tourist in relays, and insist upon a gratuity for s0 
doing ; the halt and the lame and the blind swarm in the streets 
and at the door of every church and beg for alms. Therefore, 0 
pilgrim to the land of the ‘ Santissima,’ if you would be at your ease 
in Seville during Holy Week, caring nothing for the shortcomings 
of hotels or the importunities of the haughty Spaniard, you must 
arrive with a heart full of patience and a wallet filled with gold. 
Surely Seville is the artist’s Paradise ; for where else can he 
find such a variety of subjects to stimulate his imagination and to 
fill his canvas? Or perhaps it is his Purgatory, for its beauties are 
so delicate and elusive, the number of its aspects so countless, 
that he may well despair of satisfying himself or of conveying 
to others any faithful picture of this city of the sun. Indeed the 
artist’s task is one of almost hopeless difficulty, for in Seville we 
each love our own love best ; how then can he paint for all? There 
is the charm of the narrow streets of lofty houses, each with its 
noble doors studded with brass, its finely-wrought iron grille, 
its cool court and fountain beyond; how refreshing is the sight 
of these at noonday, how inviting when the moonbeams glance 
across the marble pavement and one hears the sound of a guitar 
played by an unseen hand! Or there is the attraction of the 
humbler lanes of many-storied tenements, with bright faces peeping 
from behind barred windows into the street below, where a string 
of patient mules threads its way between stalls of gleaming fruit 
and vegetables toward the Giralda Belfry which towers in the 
distance. No less alluring from another point of view are the 
squares of the city with their fountains and their palm trees and 
lovely little Spanish children; herein the manhood of Anda- 
lucia rests from his labour all day long, whilst his wife tends the 
shop, or washes clothes in the picturesque quadrangle surrounded 
with ornamental wooden balconies known as the Corral del Conde, 
or rolls cigars with some 3000 other ladies at the tobacco factory 
for the miserable pittance of a shilling or eighteenpence a day. 
This last allusion reminds me that, during the holiday weeks, 
all visitors to Seville are not artists by profession, and that they 
have come thus far in search of ‘life’ and ‘local colour,’ and 
admirable monuments of ancient days. Assuredly they will not 
be disappointed, but will be busy the livelong day and night. For 
them the Alcazar Gardens are always open, a vision of radiant 
beauty when the roses are in flower, the plum and almond in full 
blossom, and the orange trees heavy with golden fruit. For them 
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a variety of churches to visit, none of really great beauty through 
and through but each with something—a picture, a tiled tower, 
a famous piece of carving, or an array of embroidered vestments, 
—that gives it a character of its own. For them the tobacco 
factories already referred to, where hundreds of women and girls 
sit hour after hour in long vaulted chambers, rolling cheap cigars 
and cigarettes in an atmosphere so reeking (shared by a large 
number of babies in cradles at their mothers’ feet) that we wonder 
whether such things as Factory Acts exist in Spain. Then there 
are the palaces of the various grandees whose homes are at Seville ; 
some of these are still the fortunate abodes of art treasures, but 
more are, alas, only ‘shadows of great names’ and have parti- 
cipated in the general decline of prosperity throughout the country. 
This fact need not, however, disturb the equanimity of the casual 
traveller; for, as he drives along Las Delicias (the fashionable 
promenade for rank and beauty), beside the waters of the Guadal- 
quivir, he will find many of the outward signs of wealth in the 
smart carriages which gather there each afternoon: and, if he 
joins the animated throng that crowds the Calle de Las Sierpes 
from dusk until midnight, he will certainly convince himself that 
these gay gossips are supremely indifferent to the merits of a 
full purse, whether public or private, so long as the weather is 
warm and the heart is young. 

This temperament of reckless and untiring indolence makes the 
Andalusian by far the best flaneur that I can claim to have met. 
He reserves the whole of his energy for betting at the cock-fights 
which take place on Sunday afternoons amid scenes of indescribable 
noise, and for securing a good place for himself at the bull-ring 
which, at least on Easter Sunday, is far better attended than High 
Mass at all the churches in Seville put together. I suppose that 
every traveller steels himself to the point of seeing a bull-fight, 
and most of us leave the ring with much the same impression : 
namely, that, if the horses were eliminated, we could give our un- 
reserved admiration to an exhibition which, besides being exceed- 
ingly picturesque, demands the maximum of skill and courage. 
So far as my own observation goes, I cannot help thinking that 
this point of view is gaining ground in Spain; and it may be that 
before long the ‘picador’ will be dispensed with altogether, or 
else that he will be a first-class rider mounted on a first-class animal 
with orders to invite but to elude each charge of the bull, with the 
full knowledge that if his horse is gored he will be ‘ warned off’ 
every ring in Spain. 
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II. 


How far one is justified in writing an impression of any Cathedral 
without dealing with its architectural and other material details 
I know not. Possibly there is no excuse for such an undertaking. 
Yet, after spending the larger part of Holy Week within the walls 
of Seville Cathedral, I know that my impression cannot be conveyed 
in terms of aisles and columns, of proportion or perspective ; 
all of these bear their part in the picture in my memory, but each 
is subordinate and suffused in the flood of softened light which 
streams through matchless stained-glass windows, and is mellowed 
into the general scheme of beauty by the autumnal glow from 
the time-worn walls of the sacred building. It matters nothing by 
which door one enters; the effect is the same from all: a forest 
of lofty columns supporting a roof of exceeding richness, broad 
aisles receding far into the gloom, figures in purple and white 
moving out of the darkness toward the tall candles that burn 
before the great High Altar, voices chanting from the deep 
recesses of the carven choir, vaporous incense filling the temple 
with its fragrance ; all combining to create an atmosphere which 
may well be called ‘ the beauty of holiness.’ 

In Seville during Passion Week all joy and confidence is exter- 
nally absent from the devotions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
No echo is heard of the Hosannas of Palm Sunday which rang 
out but a few days since from every Cathedral in Christendom. 
The priceless reredos of the High Altar is shrouded with a purple 
pall; the organ is silent, and a hushed choir chants the responses to 
the accompaniment of two wind instruments. On Tuesday of this 
week the story of the Passion is sung by three solo voices, one 
chorister standing in each of the golden pulpits on either side of the 
altar, and one, who sings in a magnificent bass voice the part of 
Christ, at a lectern in the centre. Behind them there hangs from 
the roof to the foot of the altar steps a sheet of soft white material, 
behind which the dim glow of countless candles is seen, and shadowy 
figures waiting to celebrate the Mass when the narrative of the 
Passion is closed. The space between choir and chancel is thronged 
with worshippers; high and low, rich and poor, kneel one with 
another here in Spain. On Wednesday morning the Gospel story 
is sung once more, but with a still more intense emotion which is 
brought to a most impressive climax when the narrative reaches 
the words ‘ And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
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was rent in twain.” For at that moment a crash as of thunder 
peals through the Cathedral and rolls echoing into the far distance ; 
the white pall before the altar is ripped asunder and drops to the 
earth, revealing all the dignitaries of the Church bent prostrate be- 
fore the Holy Table. Then there is silence for a few moments... . 
the story closes, and Mass is sung. Upon this occasion there is a 
new and striking feature jn the celebration, for the sacred flag, 
the emblem of Christianity triumphant over the heathen, is unfurled 
before the altar and revealed to the faithful. It is a noble banner, 
a royal red cross ona black ground, signifying the blood of martyrs 
shining through the night of unbelief. ‘Jn hoe signo vinces,’ it 
seems to say, as the celebrant waves it victoriously from side to 
side, enveloping in its broad folds the figures of the assistant clergy 
who kneel beneath him in token of a world redeemed. The devo- 
tions of Wednesday closed with an impressive performance of the 
‘Miserere’ at nine o’clock in the evening, when the Cathedral was 
in utter darkness relieved only by the glimmer of wax-tapers 
to assist the singers and players of the instruments of music. How 
different would have been the memory of that performance if 
the attitude of the multitude that surged into and around the 
church had approached to the high dignity of the oratorio which 
they had come to hear. But, alas, it was not to be; an unruly 
mob of many thousand tramped, talked, laughed, screamed, 
and fought throughout the two hours set aside for the ‘ Miserere’ ; 
whilst the beautiful tenor voice which sang the principal part 
sounded to me, seated in the dim recess of a side chapel, like the 
echo of the voice that once cried vainly in the wilderness. 

The proceedings in the Cathedral on Holy Thursday are beauti- 
ful both in significance and in realisation. The echoes of the 
midnight ‘ Miserere’ had scarcely passed through the door of 
silence when the great church was once more astir in preparation 
for one of its grandest festivals. Soon after dawn the gates were 
opened, and choristers and priests began to assemble within the 
sacred walls. An hour passed, tapers were extinguished and the 
sunlight poured down into coloured pools upon the pavement. 
Groups of priests and vicars from the various parishes of the city are 
making their way toward the sacristy; singing boys in short 
surplices bordered with lace over scarlet cassocks are flitting be- 
tween the chancel and the choir; the congregation is collecting 
round a large table set upon a platform outside the High Altar 
railings; the choir stalls are becoming occupied by the clergy 
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in purple and crimson and white and gold. In the sacristy a 
procession is forming: it files across the chancel to the low 
chant of a Latin introit; a mitred figure in heavily embroidered 
vestments is in the centre of the group of clergy kneeling before the 
Altar. The ‘Gloria Deo’ is reached, and the great organ which 
has been dumb since Sunday peals out grand chords of harmony; 
the bells ring through aisle and nave, the festival of the Lord’s 
Supper is at hand. An actual celebration follows in which all 
the clergy of Seville and all the cathedral staff, down to acolytes 
and choristers, participate. From the dark choir they issue into 
the daylight, and stream up to the altar to receive the Sacrament; 
no words can picture the beauty of the flood of rich velvet and 
brocade and silk and gold which now covers the broad access to the 
Sanctuary. ... 

The celebration at an end, the Archbishop descends to the 
table that is prepared, and there he consecrates the oil for use 
in the churches of Seville during the coming year. It is brought 
to him in large silver vessels, each in the keeping of a separate 
procession, and after consecration it is taken back to the sacristy. 
There remains yet one rite to be performed, and a very beautiful 
one. At the celebration of the Mass the elements were consecrated 
in two portions; the first for use on Thursday and the second 
for Good Friday—the reason being, as I understand, that 
the Roman Catholic Church has decreed that upon the day 
which is devoted to the contemplation of the Perpetual Sacrifice 
the memorial service shall not be performed. To contain the 
Mysteries, therefore, from Thursday until Friday a great monument 
is temporarily erected at the west end of the building; a gigantic 
structure which almost touches the roof of the Cathedral, illu- 
minated by thousands of wax candles. It signifies the Holy 
Sepulchre, and to the jewelled shrine within it the elements are 
brought, in one of the most splendid processions the mind can 
conceive. This done, with all the pomp and ceremony that Seville 
can muster, the monument is surrounded for the rest of the day by 
crowds of worshippers veiled in deepest black, offering their adora- 
tion and their prayers. 

At noon follows the old-time ceremony in which the Arch- 
bishop sits at meat with twelve poor men who subsequently attend 
in the Cathedral for the function known as ‘ washing of the feet’; 
but this calls for no special mention on this occasion. On this 
evening I was one of the few permitted to sit upon the altar steps, 
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which divide the chorus from the orchestra, to listen to the second 
performance of the ‘ Miserere.’ In the centre a priest conducted, 
and before him stood the singing boys in a circle like a group 
of angels by Botticelli. The music was by Estaba (1835), a 
curious mixture of light opera choruses and plaintive solos which 
suited the temper of the artists who loved their work. Fully 
a third of the adult singers had no music before them but sang 
their parts with a certainty and verve which did them infinite 
credit, and the same is true of many of the singing children and 
instrumentalists, who evidently knew every note of the composition 
by heart. There they stood, a band and chorus of some two hundred 
souls, with their backs to the High Altar, railed in from the mad- 
dening crowd by the splendid iron grilles which surround the 
chancel ; to them it seemed as though silence reigned in the whole 
Cathedral, and they lifted their united voices toward one single 
point—the brilliantly lighted Monument at the west end which 
contained the sacred elements of the Sacrament. Far in the 
distance it gleamed out of the darkness as a tower, outlined by the 
light of innumerable candles ; to its safe-keeping the emblems of the 
Sacrifice were confided, and toward these alone (across the gloom 
of midnight) the Song of Penitence was sung. 

Good Friday passes solemnly, silently, without ritual; but 
on Easter Eve the approaching joy in the Resurrection is already 
recognisable in the ceremonies of the Church. From seven o'clock 
onwards there are services, including the picturesque office of 
blessing the holy water for the font in the Baptistry, where hangs 
Murillo’s famous picture of Saint Antony of Padua; and culminating 
in High Mass, during which the immense purple pall which, through- 
out the week, has shrouded the reredos, is drawn aside as a sign 
that the night of anguish is over and the day of gladness is come. 
Then the bells within and without the cathedral peal forth in 
chimes of jubilation, the organ pipes speak out in tones of wonder- 
ful emotion, the great portals of the Cathedral are thrown wide 
open, and the sunlight of Heaven bursts in upon the faithful with 
the message that Christ is risen from the dead. 

Outside the churches the various Guilds of Seville have, for 
the last few hundred years, been accustomed to perambulate the 
streets and squares on the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
Holy Week. In early days each of these Confraternities made 
procession through the city, its sacred images accompanied by a 
retinue of penitents with tapers in their hands. But, in these 
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latter years, the glory and meaning of it all has departed. The 
function lacks the variety of, though it shares the popular indifference 
accorded to, a Lord Mayor’s Show. For hour after hour, from 
afternoon till the early gleams of morning, these dismal lines of 
graven images (miraculously wrought and royally apparelled), with 
their accompaniments of bands of music and shrouded attendants, 
file wearily past the Town Hall, situated in the centre of the city. 
In front of the building is erected a huge grand stand, partitioned 
off into stalls and boxes, and presided over by the head of the 
municipality ; opposite are ranged some thousands of chairs for the 
mass of assembled spectators, and a fair-way is kept for the pro- 
cessions down the centre. At first every seat is taken, and outward 
tokens of respect are paid to the sacred symbols as they pass; 
but after a couple of hours or so the interest dwindles, the vast 
assemblage falls to chattering and smoking, and the undivided 
attention of everybody is diverted to the success or failure of 
some children’s balloons in their efforts to soar over the sur- 
rounding houses. So, here again, the spirit of devotion and dis- 
cipline which originated these functions must be restored to them 
if they are to avoid failure and contempt in the coming years. 
So far as the majority of Sevillans are concerned I believe that 
they would welcome the disappearance of these empty shows with 
joy ; and I know that nearly every traveller expresses his disgust 
at the grievously disappointing character of this ‘ Great Take-in.’ 

But, in spite of it all, Seville remains beautiful, and nothing 
can mar her in her every-day attire. It is not until she is 
tricked out in vulgarity and pretence that she begins to show 
her age and feebleness, a pathetic spectacle against which every 
lover of Andalucia must vehemently protest. 


Tan MAtcoum. 
































SOME PRINCIPLES OF THE POOR LAW. 


Tue report of the Poor Law Commission issued in 1834 begins 
thus : 

It is now our painful duty to report that the fund which the 43d of Elizabeth 
directed to be employed in setting to work children and persons capable of labour, 
but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief of the impotent, is applied 


to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit, of the law, and 
destructive to the morals of that most numerous class, and to the welfare of all. 


Legislation followed the issue of this epoch-making report, 
and the Bill which was introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Brougham, and supported by the Duke of Wellington, laid 
down two leading principles : 

(1) That the condition of the pauper ought not to be more 
desirable than that of the independent labourer ; or, to quote the 
words of an Assistant Commissioner, ‘ the hanger-on ought not to 
be raised higher than him on whom he hangs.’ 

(2) That the accident of locality should not unduly affect the 
pauper, who should receive uniform treatment in all districts. 

Thus were established the two great principles now known as— 

‘The Principle of Less Eligibility ’ ; 

‘The Principle of National Uniformity.’ 

To ensure that due effect should result from the labours and 
conclusions of the Commission, a Central Board was established 
‘to control the local administration, to frame and enforce regula- 

tions as to the giving of relief, and to make those regulations 
uniform’; and it is to the Central Board, known first as the Poor 
Law Commission, later as the Poor Law Board, and now as the 
Local Government Board, that the nation owes such organisation 
as exists, as well as the confusion of aim, the variety of standard, 
and the uncertainty of administration which have brought Poor 
Law authorities into disrepute. 

Whether we consider the relation of the Local Government 
Board to the young, to the old, to the sick, to the able-bodied, to 
the imbecile, or to the vagrant, we find affecting them all the same 
obscurity of vision, the same confusion of ideal, the same weakness 
of government, the same dilatoriness of action, the same indifference 
VOL, XXIV.—NO, 142, N.S. 32 
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to the march and progress of economic conditions or the develop. 
ment of the national sense of responsibility. A few examples will 
serve to elucidate this accusation. 

There are 69,080 children entirely dependent on the rates, 
Some Unions are allowed, if not encouraged, to build pauper 
villages, where, isolated from the normal life of the community, 
the children live in electricity-lit villa residences, where they cost 
as much as II. 0s. 64d. each per week ; other Unions are allowed, if 
not encouraged, to pay ls. 6d. a week to a villager to feed, house, 
clean, and train one of the assets of the nation. Some Unions are 
allowed, if not encouraged, to keep the children in the workhouses 
or infirmaries, mixing freely with degraded adults, learning of them 
by example unlovely habits and low standards ; other Unions are 
allowed, if not encouraged, to erect palatial institutions where, at 
great cost, the children are reared, divorced from every adult, 
except the hired attendants and officials. Some Unions are allowed, 
if not encouraged, to pay ls. or 1s. 6d. a week as out-relief ; though, 
as one of their own inspectors pointed out in 1891, ‘if any relief 
at all is given to an applicant, it is the plain duty of the Guardians 
to take precautions to insure that the pauper is sufficiently fed, 
clothed, and lodged ’—not a superfluous reminder in view of the 
report of another of the Central Board officials, who in 1893 wrote : 


In many Unions the relieving officer could show Guardians cases where ‘ the 
accommodation is in almost every respect unsatisfactory, where the children 
have little but rags to cover them by day or night, where school attendance is 
avoided to the utmost, where the feeding only just escapes starvation, where the 
physical and moral education of the children are equally impracticable, and where 
infant life is one long struggle with misery and privation.’ 


And this condition of things does not affect a few children. On 
January 1, 1906, the number of outdoor pauper children was 
179,890, rather more than half being widows’ children and 10,345 
being orphans—so adequately does the richest nation of the 
world carry out the Christian command to visit ‘the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction.’ 

If this variety of treatment was seen only in the case of children 
the excuse might be urged that the Central Authority was wishful 
to try various experiments in training this class of children, who, 
handicapped as they often are by parentage and environment, 
specially need carefully thought-out systems of education. But 
we find the same vacillation of policy affecting other classes of the 
indigent poor. For the sick the 646 Boards, of Guardians are 
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permitted, according to their fancies, to provide workhouse sick 
wards, separate infirmaries of general character, specialised hospitals 
and sanatoria for particular diseases, subsidies to voluntary 
institutions, dispensaries, and domiciliary treatment, with or 
without nurses. The result is confusion in the public mind, and 
unequal treatment to the equally worthy sick poor. There are 
some infirmaries where skill and love were hourly united for the 
benefit of each decrepit old pauper; and there are infirmaries 
where classification is all but absent, and where to be sick is con- 
sidered as almost a crime. 

The widow is equally unable to feel security about her fate. 
In one Union she is refused out-relief; in others she is given 1s. 
and a loaf for each child; in another, 5s. for herself, 4s. for the 
first child, 3s. for the second, and 2s. for each additional member 
of her family. By some Boards she is made to part with her 
children and send them to the Union schools; in others she and 
all her family are offered only refuge, food and clothing, within 
‘the House.’ If any official view has been expressed by the 
Central Authority on these treatments, the diversity of which, 
almost amounts to cruelty, I have yet to discover it. 

The Editor’s limitation on the space allotted te me forbids 
further expansion of this aspect of the subject, otherwise I 


could show a similar confusion of policy and inconsistency of 


practice with regard to the able-bodied, the aged, the imbecile, 
the infirm, the blind, deaf, dumb, lame, and deformed. For 
them all different Unions have different methods, from the hard 
parting of Darby and Joan at the ‘ House’ gates, Darby to become 
one among the rows of corduroy-clad, dreary old men, Joan to join 
the groups of uniformed old women, whose work-room hands lie 
idly on their laps, to the almshouses specially designed and built 
for ‘ deserving couples,’ who have paid rates and passed a certain 
number of years in the parish. 

If the principles of 1834 had been repudiated after being care- 
fully tested, the consequences would not have been so disastrous, 
but the Local Government Board have never either advised their 
abandonment or enforced their observance. The principle of Less 
Eligibility will at one time be enforced by degrading labour, 
such as stone-breaking, and ignored by the dietary table which 
provides bacon for breakfast, beer and tobacco at Christmas, and 
expenses for children’s excursions. In the same Union one can 
find efforts to retain the workhouse test, while rendering it null 
32—2 
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and void by the provision of sentimental luxuries within the work. 
house walls. 

The principle of National Uniformity has been frankly 
abandoned, the Central Body contenting itself with keeping control 
over details which are comparatively unimportant, while allowing 
wide divergences of practice to be initiated and continued. 

Just as the nation was disturbed before 1832 by the pass into 
which the lavish out-relief had brought the labouring population, 
the thoughtful are now disturbed at the confusion of principle 
and the lax administration by which 13,000,0001. of the public 
money are annually expended on English paupers. 

It is wearisome to write of errors, so it is well no longer to 
linger on the past, but to endeavour to obtain a new principle and 
walk in its light. The one I would suggest for consideration might 
be called ‘the principle of restoration to Industrial Efficiency.’ 
To accept such a principle for universal application would require 
some clearing of the mists of the mind, some destruction of time- 
honoured distinctions between ‘deserving’ and ‘ undeserving,’ 
some careful probing of the roots of charity, and some close ex- 
amination of normal human relationships in a civilised community. 
But it might be interesting to accept the principle for awhile in 
order to bring to its test the varied classes of paupers who are at 
present dependent on the State. 

Of the able-bodied men-paupers there are no less than 46,202, 
of whom some are in workhouses, some in casual wards, some in 
labour yards, some in farm colonies, some in a branch country 
workhouse. These various methods of relief are not provided 
for these men because it is thought that such and such a method 
is best for such and such a man, but because the Union to which 
he applied had happened to decide on that particular method of 
relieving the able-bodied. But if the principle of ‘ restoration to 
Industrial Efficiency ’ were adopted, the first thing to do would 
be to ascertain the causes of the able-bodied man’s destitution, and 
then to place him in the best circumstances for restoration. ‘ Able- 
bodied,’ I have written. What a cruel contradiction the word is 
to the gaunt creature which arises before those of us who know him 
individually, or have seen him as a stranded derelict before the work- 
house gates or in the night-refuge queue—feeble-bodied, flabby- 
minded, crooked-souled would be the better description : thin, pale, 
self-respect absent from his face, gait, and manners, the pain of the 
hunted stamped on his features, the indifference born of frequent 
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failures evident in hisevery movement. To restore him he would need 

food, air, clothes and rest for his body; teaching, work, discipline, 
and control for his mind. The gift of faith and hope for his soul, all 
and each to be bestowed on him with a large charity and boundless 
patience. But it can be done, and there are social reformers ready 
and waiting to do it; first though’ the nation must be willing to 
believe in the possibility of such men’s restoration ; secondly, to pay 
for it ; and thirdly (and this is the most alien to the present lawless 
attitude of public thought), to agree that he should be controlled 
while he is being restored to industrial efficiency, or permanently 
detained if he fails to attain to the standard by which he can 
support himself or is fit to call others into existence. 

If the nation will boldly face the facts and determine to grapple 
with them, means can be found in a union of voluntary effort 
and State provision. Each man’s past character, circumstances, 
potentialities should be examined, his social disorder diagnosed, 
and the conditions best calculated to effect his cure provided for 
him. One man could be introduced to a labour bureau and 
encouraged to recover himself; another could be sent to a labour 
colony, adequate provision being allowed for his family during his 
period of convalescence or training ; a third could be helped back 
to the land ; a fourth trained in agriculture and emigrated ; a fifth 
punished for the social crime of indolence; a sixth put to the 
severe disciplinary labour which alone can ‘ sweat the devil out of 
him’; a seventh induced to be trained to work hitherto foreign 
to his experience ; an eighth provided with possessions—a spur to 
conduct hitherto neglected ; the principle through all the various 
methods which will be found necessary to resuscitate the man- 
hood of the pauperised thousands being to restore health, regulate 
conduct, and develop skill, with the object of each individual 
man’s restoration to Industrial Efficiency. And keeping step with 
this effort should walk the sister one of improving the conditions 
of industrial life, so that the man should have a desirable goal in 
front of him to stimulate his efforts. Is a dreary workshop, a 
single-roomed home, a dirty street, long working hours, low wages, 
monotonous days, uninteresting labour a goal desirable enough 
to rouse a man out of the lethargy of years, and to inspire him to 
the almost superhuman efforts necessary to recover his position 
and reconstruct his character? As he is, he is a danger as well as 
a disgrace to the community ; his restoration to industrial efficiency 
is the community’s interest. Does it not become therefore the 
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community’s responsibility to see that the conditions of the indus. and 
trial life are fit for the man on whom it has expended time and half 
treasure in restoring to industrial efficiency ? i 
; ne 
Give him money, you but give him pelf ; “a § 
Give him hope, and he’ll restore himself, If 6 
might be a parody of the old rhyme, and sums up my argument. the 
Tocarry out the principle of ‘ restoration to Industrial Efficiency’ to! 
of the old may seem impossible. How can the bent back be sit 
straightened, the shrivelled old hands strengthened, the dimmed gue 
eyes, the dulled ears, the slowed intellect be made again fit for the tre 
labour market ? Had we not better be content to provide asylums ten 
for our old, even if we have to leave them sitting in rows in work- = 
house wards, divorced from life and its interests, dreary in spite ar 
of bright fires, their souls dumbed by want of daily incident, wait- 
ing for death of themselves or their companions as the only possible of 
change in their lives? At least we know that they are clean - 
and housed and fed; they have done their work and earned their “ 
rest. So argue those who consider the infirm pauper in the aggre- of 
gate, and count absence of effort to be rest ; but I have the privilege ™ 
of claiming many of those little old women as my friends, and I 0 
know how even from the best and most kindly conducted work- lv 
a 


house they often turn longing eyes to the life outside ; how they 
treasure every scrap of news of people they have known or met; . 
remember, to one’s own shame, each trumpery little act of kind- . 
ness ; look and re-look at the grandchild’s photograph, the Christ- t 
mas greeting from ‘my gal whose got a family of her own now, . 
and can’t, in course, keep me,’ or the funeral card which ‘ come as ’ 
a surprise, as I hadn’t heard Polly was a weakly babby.’ With 
such a capacity for interest in others, with such a wealth of unused : 
affection, with decades of the homely wisdom born of experience, 
the industrial efficiency of the old consists in the fact of their being 
old. Take them out of the artificial life of Institutions, put them 
back among their families, and give them a pension, two-thirds of 
what they now cost to keep in the workhouses or infirmaries, and 
they will be restored to industrial efficiency, and become uncerti- 
ficated teachers of those unscheduled virtues of patience, reverence, 
and consideration of the weak. 

We banish into an eventless life behind high walls our most 
effective teachers and most patient nurses, and then wonder and 
bemoan that the big girls and boys are so rough and inconsiderate, 
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and that the population is decimated by infant mortality. If 
half the old dears now in the workhouses were given 7s. a week, 












































an 
. and their relations encouraged to support them (under inspection, 
if need be, until a standard for their comfort is created), it would 
do something towards the solution of the problem of infant mortality. 
If ‘Granny ’ were there to mind the baby and watch the children 
the rates of infant insurance would become lower, the family able 
y? to rent another room, and the coroner not have so frequently to 
be sit on burnt children and advise weeping mothers to buy fire- 
ed guards. Loving and watching take time; they appear in no 
he trade list as marketable commodities, but they are the stock-in- 
as trade of the old; the nation needs their wares to be used in homes 


k in making happiness, not left dormant in institutions where they 
ie are wasted. 

In order to ‘ restore the sick to industrial efficiency ’ the principles 
e of Less Eligibility and the workhouse test must be wholly abandoned, 
n and the principle of the right of the community to control the 
r actions of the individual as fearlessly adopted. At present those 
of the sick who can get relief from hospitals do so ; those who can- 
not, accept such assistance from the Poor Law; and as the ghost 
of the principle of Less Eligibility and the duty of saving the rates 
lurks in the corners of all board rooms, the practice is generally 
adopted of encouraging the sick pauper to go out as soon as he is 
able. It would be well for the thoughtful to follow the results 
of this action on the community—of the consumptive man returned 
to his family, of the lying-in mother sent out when her babe is two 
wecxs old, of the van-boy with a disordered heart discharged after 
theumatic fever, or the factory hand during the convalescence 
from influenza. To adopt the principle of ‘ restoration to Industrial 
Efficiency’ would greatly change the relative positions of hospitals 
and infirmaries, and to the inmates of both there should, I venture 
to think, be unhesitatingly applied the principle of right of detention 
and control. How many girls have I seen go out of the lock wards 
when they ‘ felt better’ to spread sin and suffering, when powers 
of detention would have kept them long enough to have broken 
their lawless connexions and discipline taught them self-control. 
To restore the sick to industrial efficiency would necessitate a large 
expenditure on convalescent homes, open-air sanatoria, &c., as 
well as much thought on methods of combining physical improve- 
ment and mental or industrial training; but already vast sums 
are spent on the disabled dependent, many of whom would, if under 
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more thorough treatment when sick, be placed again among the 
independent and able. 

In order to apply to children the ‘ principle of restoration to 
Industrial Efficiency ’ one or two words must be altered— prepara- 
tion for’ substituted for ‘ restoration to’ ; and the first step to take 
is to remove them altogether from the pauper class. To allow a 
child either in his own mind or anyone else’s to be considered a 
pauper is to handicap his career. Eleven years ago I ventured to 
express in a short minority note to the Poor Law School Depart. 
mental Committee’s report my hope that all children should be 
placed under the Education Board, whether they became charge. 
able to the State through the poverty of their parents, their own 
wrong-doing, or physical disability; and eleven years’ further 
experience and work among all classes of children has but 
strengthened that hope. Much time and energy have been used 
in the defence of barrack schools, or village communities, or other 
methods of rearing children undertaken by this or that Board of 
Guardians, but, broadly speaking, such defence is beside the 
mark. It is not whether this or that barrack school or village 
community is as bad as it has been represented, but whether the 
system of aggregation of all the children of both sexes and all 
ages belonging to the Union which has selected that method is the 
best for each child whatever its capacities and tastes. The ad- 
ministration of an institution must not be confused with its purpose 
and its use. Strongly as I condemn the system, I can imagine a 
place for barrack schools as a method of education, not as institu- 
tions where all sorts of girls and boys are reared from the age of 
three to fifteen, but as trade training schools to which boys could 
be drafted after their childhood had been spent in a villager’s 
family for, say, two years’ friendly discipline and careful skilled 
training, such as Dr. Barnardo instituted for his boys by the seven- 
teen trades taught in the big boarding home at Stepney Causeway. 
I can imagine barrack-school superintendents not in attitudes of 

defensive resentment at the criticism made on the curtailment of 
liberty and the suppression of individuality—so bad an influence for 
children of all ages, though absolutely necessary where large numbers 
are aggregated—but I can picture that same superintendent 
positively proud of the discipline of his small army, while each 
boy’s capacity is discovered, each lad’s taste quickened, and each 
trade class encouraged to vie with another in producing evidence 
of individual initiation and proficiency. I can imagine a village 
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community where the atmosphere would be alert with interest, 
used for a technical training school for all girls before they 
make their starts in life; schools where real proficiency would 
be striven for and attained—cooking, embroidery, typing, house- 
wifery, lacemaking, laundry, baby-tending—schools which would 
uplift the whole standard of girtl-labour, and which would result in 
placing the children handicapped by their past in such a position 
in the labour market as to practically ensure their not again sinking. 

If all children under the guardianship of the State were placed 
under the Education Department the money could be pooled, the 
institutions pooled, and the children placed under that method 
of education which was best suited to develop the physical condi- 
tion, mental capacity, and individual aspirations of each individual 
child. Inasmuch as the Divine law has instituted families, and 
inasmuch as the greatest virtues grow unconsciously in the home, 
I would plead that each State-supported child be given the chance 
of being reared in somebody’s home, there to find its way into 
somebody’s heart. The economic value of love yet remains un- 
calculated excepting by the evidence of its absence. 

If my readers have kindly gone thus far with me, and have 
accepted as a principle that the object of the State should be to 
prepare for or restore each individual dependent on it to Industrial 
Efficiency (while detaining those proven to be unfit), there will still 
lie before us the problem of the machinery for effecting this object. 

All who think on these subjects are eagerly awaiting the recom- 
mendations of the Poor Law Commission, who in their wisdom 
will, it is hoped, not be content with just patching. Never was 
there a time when so much interest was taken in social reform, or 
when there were so many men and women of goodwill eager to 
spend themselves in the service of those who have fallen by the 
way. Never did charity do more harm, and never was officialism 
so jealous of volunteer assistance. The problem before reformers 
is how to control the charitable and use voluntary goodwill to 
help the officials. ‘It takes a soul to raise a soul’ is still true, 
and the secret of the success of religious bodies is that they fear- 
lessly use the influence of individual character on individual 
character. Official organisations have an efficiency, a command 
of resources, and a persistency of effort which are rare in organisa- 
tions that depend on voluntary gifts and voluntary service ; 
but official organisations fail in their human aim in so far as they 
exclude the help of volunteers. Such volunteers are the best 
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inspectors ; thoy look at individuals for whom the organisations 
exist with eyes freshened by family afiections and consciences 
awakened to national responsibilities ; they see in the school, the 
hospital, the asylum, the casual ward much that had remained 
unintentionally, and often unconsciously, hidden. The public is 
the only live inspector, and the free mingling of volunteers with 
officials is the best way of introducing such inspectorate, and 
of preventing routine from becoming dead. The ideal force to 
obtain reforms is that the whole community should care, but it 
cannot care without knowing, and in order to know it must see 
from within. How to unite the abundant volunteer energy with 
the efficiency of the official for the welfare of the individual, is 
what those of us who know and care are awaiting with trembling, 
hopeful prayers to learn from the coming report of the Poor Law 
Commission.! 

Henrietta O. Barnett. 


' Perhaps it may not be practicable, but I would ask for the thoughts of the 
wise on the following suggestions :— 

That all State-supported children, whether they now be under the Home Office 
or the Local Government Board, be placed under the Education Board, not to 
be lost in the mazes of the routine of a Department, already overburdened, 
but to be managed by a State Dependent Children’s Council, with a salaried 
chairman, experienced officials, and representative volunteers, holding regular 
meetings, and wielding recognised powers. For Administrative purposes this 
Body controlled by the Education Department would, undoubtedly, use the 
Educational Authorities already existent, who in their turn would, under statute, 
constitute State Dependent Children’s Committees, consisting of stipulated 
proportions of their own elected members and co-opted volunteers, with a salaried 
chairman, 

By some such method the State Dependent Children would gain the advan- 
tages of the union of officials and volunteers, their object being the welfare of the 
character of the individual child, for it cannot be too strongly or frequently empha- 
sised that individual character is the only firm foundation of a nation’s greatness. 























REGINA’S PATH IS CROSSED. 


Rex is a charming boy, but there are drawbacks to the joy of 
possessing his confidence, and when he fell in love: with Stella 
Merillian, and came morning noon and night to explain to me the 
way her brown hair curled over her ears, and the way her black 
eyelashes shadowed her blue eyes, I almost wished that someone 
else was his only friend. 

The relief in Stella’s smile when he brought her first to see me 
and she realised what a brown and unalluring little creature I was, 
was almost more than I could stand. She was so glad that Rex 
had me for a friend, she said. ‘ He’s so easily influenced for good.’ 
But her blue eyes had not learnt to dissemble yet, and what they 
said was, ‘ Thank goodness you aren’t pretty.’ 

Rex left her with me for the afternoon. 

‘I want you two to be real good friends,’ he said. Poor boy. 
Life has much to teach him still. 

Miss Merillian sat and smiled and blushed, a vision of spring 
in her mignonette green muslin and primrose hat; but after tea she 
suddenly dropped her airs and graces and asked a direct question. 

‘What is the real truth about that dreadful little girl ? ’ 

‘What dreadful little girl, Miss Merillian ? ’ I asked, politely. 

‘The curious little gutter-child they call Queenie.’ 

I laughed. 

‘Oh, Queenie?’ I said. ‘ But surely Rex has told you all about 
Queenie ? ’ 

Miss Merillian flushed with annoyance. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘ He evades the subject in the most irritating 
way. And surely it is better for you to tell me the truth than 
that I should hear all these distressing rumours from outside ? ’ 

‘Oh, well,’ I said. ‘Perhaps it is. There isn’t much to tell. 
Rex ran over her, you see, in Alexander’s motor, and took her to 
the hospital. Then when she came out he adopted her. That’s all.’ 

Stella’s eyes opened wide with horror. ‘Adopted her? But 
why ?’ 

' Copyright, 1908, by Dorothea Deakin, in the United States of America. 
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‘Have you seen her ? ’ I asked, softly. 

She stared. 

“No. But his mother describes her as quite impossible.’ 

“Ye—es,’ I murmured, wickedly. ‘But his mother is a 
woman. Mothers generally are. Regina—Rex calls Queenie 
Regina, you know—Regina is a very lovely little girl. And Rex 
always had the eye for beauty developed to an extraordinary 
degree.’ 

Miss Merillian smiled and glanced across at a long mirror on the 
wall. 

*T know,’ she said. 

* And so he adopted her. He meant to bring her up and mould 
her mind to fulfil his ideal of womanly charm, as her face fulfilled 
his ideal of womanly beauty.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, mischievously. ‘She’s very dark; a black- 
haired, black-eyed little witch——’ 

‘But I’m fair?’ Miss Merillian suggested in bewildered tones, 
* What do you mean by his ideal ? ’ 

“He meant to educate her to become a perfect wife,’ I finished 
softly. ‘ His perfect wife.’ 

‘What?’ His fiancée gasped. 

“Yes. That was his idea. But it hadn’t occurred to him 
that a girl of thirteen had probably a rather strongly developed 
mind already. He didn’t guess that she would try to mould him.’ 

Miss Merillian was too amazed to speak. 

“Regina thinks she has a call,’ I pursued amiably. ‘A call 
to reform Rex. It’s to be her life’s work to reclaim him, she says.’ 

“Reclaim him? But what from?’ Stella’s tone of alarm 
enchanted me. 

‘From all he holds most dear,’ I replied, vaguely. ‘ At least 
that’s what he seems to think. She’s a curious product of slum 
mission rooms. She lives with Rex’s old governess, Miss Green. 
You ought to meet her, Miss Merillian. She'll take you in hand 
too, when she knows you’re going to marry Rex. But—I forgot——’ 
I stopped in haste. 

* What did you forget ? ’ she asked, quickly. 

“It’s rather awkward,’ I admitted. ‘ You see, Queenie thinks 
she’s going to marry Rex.’ 

“Impertinence!’ Her indignant tone amused me. ‘How 
dare she ?’ 
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‘Oh, well,’ I pleaded, ‘ Rex told her so, you see.’ 

‘ Told her so?’ 

‘Before he knew you, of course,’ I explained. ‘ When he 
was full of his new scheme: in the first glow. He abandoned 
the idea directly Regina took his reformation in hand. Although 
he’s so fond of her, he says he’d rather die than marry a girl who 
grew up with the intention of saving him from destruction.’ 

‘I should think so.’ Her indignation was refreshing. 

‘But Queenie hasn’t abandoned the idea, and he’s never dared 
to break it to her yet that he has.’ 

‘Well, what’s going to become of her ? ’ Stella asked, fretfully. 
‘Why don’t they send her home ? ’ 

‘They did,’ said I—‘twice. She same back. She always 
comes back. Like the cat, you know. She thinks it’s her duty 
to stand by Rex through thick and thin. She swears she'll never 
leave him.’ 

‘But this is absurd,’ Miss Merillian rose in haste. ‘She ought 
to be sent to an orphanage or an asylum at once.’ 

‘It’s a good idea,’ I admitted cheerfully. ‘Only you see she 
isn’t either an orphan or an imbecile.’ 

‘If I have any influence,’ she cried, as she arranged her white 
veil, ‘ she shall go to a reformatory——’ 

‘She’s a whole reformatory in herself,’ I interrupted with a 
smile. ‘ You can’t send coals to Newcastle.’ 

‘Without delay,’ finished the girl, sharply. ‘As I shall put it, 
Rex will find it difficult to refuse me.’ 

‘That or anything,’ I murmured, admiringly. She was very 
pretty. ‘I’m sure he will. Besides, as Queenie often tells him, 
he doesn’t know how to refuse people. There’s a hymn she sings 
to him sometimes. The chorus is “ Have courage, my boy, to 
say no.” Have you heard it?’ 

‘Of course not,’ she cried indignantly, as she took her 
leave, and I wondered as I watched her go what Queenie 
would do when she discovered the existence of this rival in Rex’s 
reclamation. 

But it was ‘ poor Rex ’ that I murmured as I turned away. I’m 
afraid I hadn’t taken much to his pretty Stella. 

It was three days before I saw any fruits of this interview, and 
then it was Queenie who rushed across the garden to me, her long 
black legs covering the ground at an extraordinary rate, and 
flung herself on the grass at my side, bursting into a storm of noisy 
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tears. Her black hair covered her face as she laid her head on 
my knee, and I stroked it mechanically. It was very silky and 
thick, as Rex had often told me. 

‘Well, Regina ?’ I said at last. 

‘T’ve come to you, Miss Molly,’ she cried, ‘ ’acause them others 
is all agen me. They’re sending me to school. Oh, it’s a shame— 
so itis. It’s a shame.’ 

I started. Stella had not lost any time, then ? 

‘But you musn’t cry about it,’ I said, gently. ‘Think how 
jolly it will be to have other girls to play with, and nice interesting 
lessons every day.” 

Regina sat up and regarded me fixedly with one black eye, 
The other was lost behind her hair. 

‘I don’t want no other girls,’ she said. ‘I don’t want no one 
but ‘im. Tse come back. I’se run ’ome. I’se done it afore, 
I’se not leave ’im to go slidin’ down the broad path as leads to—— 

* Regina !’ 

She sniffed. 

‘If you want to please Rex,’ said I, diplomatically, ‘ you will 
try to become a nice little lady, so that——’ 

I stopped in haste, for Regina’s eyes lit up, and I had unfor- 
tunately forgotten for the moment that Rex’s plan for his victim 
had changed. 

‘So as I shall be a proper fine lady when I’m eighteen and old 
enough to be married ?’ she asked, eagerly. 

I felt the tell-tale colour rise to my cheeks under her keen eyes, 
but J wasn’t going to be the one to break the news about Stella 
Merillian. NotI. Let Rex do his own shabby work. 

‘My dear little girl,’ I said kindly. ‘It’s too soon yet to talk 
about these things. Of course you want to grow up to be a nice 
well-behaved ——’ 

‘Don’t know as I do,’ she interrupted, uneasily. The idea 
seemed an unattractive one, but I think my words sank in for all 
that, and when she had gone, I wrote a little friendly note to Rex, 
praised his pretty Stella, and asked him to come and see me. He 
came. Ofcourse he came. He is a dear boy. 

‘Regina’s getting too much of a good thing,’ he remarked 
curtly. ‘I didn’t expect you to stand up for her, Molly. I thought 
you'd see I was right.’ 

‘ You always do expect me to see that you are right,’ I answered 
coolly. 
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(Rex groaned. ‘Look here, Molly. Stella and her mother 
dined with us last night for the first time. Regina slipped in 
without asking—you know how irrepressible she is—and saw me 
drinking my second glass of claret. How would you like it if a 
child of thirteen suddenly appeared, pointing her finger at you, and 
recited a dreadful poem beginning “A drunkard reached his 
dreary home” in front of the only girl you’d ever loved and her 
mother ? ’ 

‘Rex!’ 

‘It’s unspeakable,’ he said. ‘She must go to school at once. 
I saw that even before Stella——’ 

‘Ah!’ said I. 

‘The darling,’ said he, fatuously. ‘She said it went to her 
heart to see me looking so worried. No one else ever minds how 
worried I look. At home they think I’m merely sulky, and say so. 
But Stella——’ 

‘I certainly think it’s time Regina went to school,’ said I, 
sadly, ‘ but I think it’s time for something else too. I think you 
ought to tell her about Stella Merillian.’ 

His face fell. 

‘She regards you as her own particular property, Rex.’ 

‘That’s the very deuce of it,’ said he. 

‘She'll be a very lovely girl when she grows up,’ I murmured, 
irrelevantly, ‘ and if she goes to a good school——’ 

‘I don’t believe any decent school will stand her,’ cried he. 

‘Oh yes, they will. She’s a sharp little creature. She’ll learn 
to speak nicely enough in a year or so.’ 

‘Why should I be obliged to tell a child of thirteen that I’m 
going to be married ? It’s too absurd.’ 

I said no more, and Regina was not told. Rex asked us all 
whether it wasn’t the main thing to get the child off to school 
without a fuss, and I suppose it was. And it was none of my 
business to point out that she had been lured away under false 
pretences, was it? So until Christmas Regina was safely out of 
the way. Then came the holiday question. Stella said that if 
she did come home, she ought to stay with Miss Green, as she did 
before. Rex thought the poor little thing ought to have a good 
time, as a reward for not being expelled or running away. No one 
could enjoy a holiday, he said, spent with Miss Green. Rex’s 
mother settled the matter. 

‘Queenie shall come here,’ she announced, with a firm glance 
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at Rex’s betrothed. ‘She will be more presentable now. It 
will brighten the house up to have a child about.’ 

It occurred to me that even in her gayest moments Regina But as 
could hardly be called a little ray of sunshine, but I didn’t say 0, a gitl 
and perhaps Rex’s mother only wanted to irritate Stella. She grace. 






































certainly succeeded, for Miss Merillian came to see me two days Il 
after Queenie arrived, in a regular royal rage. 0 
“I won’t stand it,’ she cried. ‘The child is unbearable. She a 
stayed up till eleven last night in a tomato-coloured silk Liberty bad. 
frock that must have cost his mother pounds. She clung to Rex I shor 
all the time, and I never saw him alone fora moment. She sits and aed 
holds his hand! Outrageous!’ - Task 
*She’s only thirteen,’ I said, apologetically, ‘ and he’s been very sided 
good to her.’ befor 
‘She won’t always be thirteen. And Rex is too soft-hearted to ms! 
say he doesn’t like it.’ ee 
* Doesn’t he like it ? ’ brow 
Her face flamed. with 
“He hates a girl to be clinging. That is why he was first: prett 
attracted by me. I never was.’ , 
‘No,’ said I, readily. ‘ You never were.’ i 


‘Regina must be told that Rex and I expect to have the small 


drawing-room to ourselves after dinner, but people are so absurdly said, 
afraid of hurting her feelings. Feelings, indeed! I’d give her She 
something to feel for twopence.’ ~ 
‘I’m sure you would,’ said I, soothingly. 
I was to dine with them the next night, and went rather too von 
early, and only Regina was in the drawing-room to receive me. = 
In an embroidered golden frock she crouched on the hearthrug 
before the fire, swaying to and fro, her knees clasped by her thin ' 
little hands, her eyes full of black magic and mystery, her dark oa 
hair half covering her. She looked like a witch crooning there. a 


I stole up softly and listened to the words of her song : 


The devil and me, we don’t agree, 
Glory, Alleelooyer ; 

I hate him, an’ he hates me, hot 
Glory, Alleelooyer. 


‘My dear, what a song!’ 
‘It’s a nym.’ Regina scrambled to her feet and held out her 


hand. 
‘How do you like school ?’ I asked. She scowled at me. 
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‘Gettin’ used now. Lor’, what a life I did lead at first. Their 
hearts was as full of sin and wickedness as a negg’s full of meat. 
But as soon as I got fairly going I did enjoy myself. There’s not 
a girl in that school now what isn’t well started on the road to 
grace.’ Her eyes flashed as she spoke. 

I laughed. 

‘Oh, Queenie, you didn’t try to reform——’ 

‘They needed it,’ Regina assured me, earnestly. ‘ Awful 
bad. Casting out their slurs at them as ’ad seen the light! But 
I showed ’em the road they was treadin’. I did so.’ 

‘Regina! Don’t they teach you to speak like a little lady ?’ 
Tasked, appalled by her accent, and poor Regina flushed and sub- 
sided in hurt silence on to the rug. I had not time to apologise 
before the others came in. The glorious vision of Miss Merillian 
in a rose-coloured gown with pink buds in her brown hair depressed 
me considerably, and made me glance disparagingly at my own 
brown reflection in the glass. It is well to be sweet and twenty, 
with a face like a rose and eyes like the summer sea—yet Stella’s 
pretty mouth was as sulky as possible that evening. 

Regina stood on the rug with sparkling eyes and entertained 
us as we waited. She was full of anecdote. 

‘I went to a lady ’at tells fortunes when I was at school,’ she 
ssid, ‘me and another girl, and she told us lots of queer things. 
She said I was to bring help and happiness to a fair gentleman with a 
weak charickter.’ 

Everybody laughed except Stella, who murmured in an under- 
tone that she would like to slap her. I am sure she spoke the 
truth. 

‘What else did she say, Queenie ?’ Rex asked, lazily. 

Regina nestled up against his knee and gazed adoringly into his 
face. 

‘She said a lot of other things. She said I was going a journey, 
and some money was coming in a letter-——’ 

‘I sent that for your ticket,’ Rex’s mother remarked. ‘ It didn’t 
need the powers of darkness to tell you that you would come 
home for your holidays, my good child.’ 

I glanced at Miss Merillian. 

‘What else ?’ I asked. 

‘She said my path would be crossed by a fair lady.’ Regina 
stared round with innocent eyes. 

“Well ?’ Rex’s mother inquired with interest. 
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‘She said as I wasn’t to be afraid of ’er. ‘ Do not heed her.”’ 
Regina’s tone as she carefully repeated the prophecy was cheerful, 
‘«* Take no heed of her, for by her own ends will she be defeated,” 
That’s all as the lady would tell me. I think it’s the ’rithmetic 
mistress that she meant. She’s got ’orburn ’air, and she crosses 
all our paths a deal oftener than we could wish. We both on us 
thought it was the ’rithmetic mistress.’ 

She rubbed her cheek affectionately against Rex’s coat-sleeve, 
No one spoke. 

After dinner Stella and Rex went away to the inner drawing. 
room, and Regina would have followed them, but I held her back 
and made her talk to me. How could one make the child under. 
stand ? 

* Why does she always take him away from me ? ’ she demanded 
fiercely, and Stella unfortunately overheard her. I regret to say 
that in spite of my care, half an hour later Regina slipped in to them 
unnoticed, and presently Rex, with an irritated expression, re- 
appeared, leaving the folding doors wide open. He went out of the 
room, and then I saw Stella rise and walk across to poor Queenie 
with a red face, 

‘You are a very naughty, impertinent, interfering, little girl,’ 
she deliberately said. ‘ And it’s time someone told you so.’ 

‘What for?’ Queenie faced her defiantly, her small brown 
hands at her waist. 

‘ Because you can’t see when you are not wanted.’ 

‘’E wants me.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said Stella, sharply. ‘You are the 
greatest nuisance to him. He often says so.’ 

Poor Queenie. Her face grew white; then the quick blood 
rushed back to it, and she faced her foe pluckily. Child of the 
gutter that she was, she knew well how to denounce an enemy. 

‘Yah!’ she said. ‘ You think you know a lot, you do. You 
think there’s nothin’ like you on the blessed earth, don’t you, 
no more there isn’t, the Lord be praised. You think nobody 
wants to talk to no one but you, don’t you? And you never 
says a kind word to nobody, and you think because you've 
got light brown ’air and white ’ands as ’e likes you best. Now 
then.’ 

Rex’s mother, appalled, rose to remonstrate, but at the sound 
of Stella’s voice she stopped. ‘Let them fight it out,’ she said 
softly. ‘Little cat.’ I don’t think she meant Regina. 
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‘When I marry him,’ Stella said in low biting tones, ‘I shall 
never allow you to put your foot inside my door. Do you see ?’ 

Regina stared wildly, and her poor little lip quivered. 

‘Marry? “Im? It’s a wicked lie!’ 

‘Oh no. It’s the truth, I assure you.’ Stella laughed cruelly. 
‘We are to be married next June. It has been settled for a long 
time.’ 

With a wild cry Queenie rushed across the drawing-room and 
flung herself into my arms. 

‘°R’s not, ’e’s not. °E’s promised me. ’E’s promised to wait 
till I’m a woman growed. It’s a wicked lie.’ 

‘It’s quite true, Queenie,’ I said softly, ‘ but you mustn’t mind 
ifit 7s true. Don’t you want to see Mr. Rex happy ?’ 

‘No, not with ’er, I don’t.’ She pushed her hair out of her 
eyes and stared wildly about her. ‘She'll never make no one 
happy. What does he like her for? Her ’air isn’t nicer than mine. 
She puts it in Inde’s curlers at night, I seed her do it. Mine’s 
natural. Mother said it curled lovely from a child. Her eyes isn’t 
nicer than mine, is they ? ’ 

It was a pitiful exhibition, and to crown all, Stella completely 
lost her temper ; came swiftly across the room and soundly boxed 
Regina’s ears. It was at that unfortunate moment that Rex came 
back, and poor Queenie, with a shriek, rushed across the room and 
flung herself into Ais arms. It was all very absurd. It was an 
unheard-of thing, as Mrs. Merillian pointed out a day or two after- 
wards, that a thirteen-year-old child of the gutter should be allowed 
to make these scenes and upset grown-up people in this way. And 
it was shameful that Rex’s mother should have taken Regina up 
to bed herself, and tried to comfort her with chocolates, instead of 
whipping her well and keeping her in her bedroom on bread and 
water. 

Rex was curiously quiet that evening. Regina’s headlong 
tush into his arms; her beseeching cry that it was not true, it 
couldn’t possibly be true, had upset him in the most unaccountable 
way. Stella did her best to cheer him with her pretty ways, 
and her winning smile came back in full force when Regina was 
once safely in bed, and yet Rex remained so strangely downcast. 
I don’t wonder that she was annoyed. And then the thunder- 
storm came on, and Rex’s mother persuaded me to stay the night 
because of my cold. That was how it was that I happened to be at 
the breakfast table next morning when Stella made her scene, and 
33 —2 
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it occurred to me directly I saw her face that she had made up her 
mind to do something desperate. Rex and I were standing by the 
fire when she came down. What was her guardian angel doing to 
allow this pitiful paltry scheme ? She was very young. 

‘It’s a funny thing, Rex,’ she said, with a nervous little laugh, 

‘but I’ve been missing things dreadfully the last few days! ’ 

‘Missing things?’ He stared at her. I stared too. 

“Yes—money, and little trinkets, you know. Odd things 
that I’ve left about the dressing table——’ 

‘Stella!’ 

‘That little turquoise brooch you gave me—you remember ? 
I can’t find it anywhere this morning.’ 

Rex was annoyed. I watched Stella’s face curiously. 

‘I thought the servants were beyond reproach,’ he said. ‘We 
must look into this.’ 

‘I don’t think it’s the servants’—Stella was gazing steadily 
into the fire—‘ I am sure the servants are honest.’ 

* But——’ he looked puzzled. I was puzzled too. 

Stella rushed on. 

‘T’ve sent that girl into my room several times lately for scarves 
and little things I’ve wanted ; it occurred to me——_ Of course one 
is sorry to suspect the girl, but——’ 

I caught my breath. 

‘What girl ?’ Rex stared at her. 

Stella laughed—oh, foolish girl. 

‘ Why—your little slum girl, Regina, of course.’ 

Rex’s face suddenly grew very stern. I trembled for her. 

‘You must be mad, Stella,’ he said, indignantly. ‘ Whatever 
poor Queenie’s faults are—and there are enough of them, goodness 
knows—she’s not a thief!’ 

The girl’s cheeks flamed; her eyes blazed. ‘I might have 
known !’ she cried. ‘ Rex, I won’t stand it any longer. I will not 
stand it. No, Molly, don’t go. Stay here and see me insulted 
and slighted for a child out of the slums, a little low, thieving—’ 

‘Hush. Take care, Stella——’ 

Queenie came in. Her face was pale, her eyes heavy, and she 
looked as if she had slept badly. In her hand she held a little 
draggled bunch of white carnations. She must have been down 
to the town to get them. 

“You’ve been out early.’ It was I who broke the strained 
silence, and even as I spoke I saw that the child’s collar was fastened 
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by a tiny oval brooch set with turquoises. Stella saw it too, and 
gasped. 

‘Look! Look at that!’ she pointed to the trinket with an 
hysterical catch in her voice. I thought she seemed more surprised 
to see it than her previous suspicion warranted. She seemed, in 
fact, thunderstruck. Was it possible, I wondered, that—— 

But Rex’s boyish face flamed. His pretty girlish mouth grew 
sterner than I had ever seen it. He caught poor Queenie’s arm and 
drew her to him—then deliberately pushed away the black hair 
from her forehead and kissed her. 

‘I gave this little brooch to Queenie,’ he said curtly. ‘I bought 
it her for a fairing when I went to Paris, at the same time that I 
bought yours.’ 

Poor Stella. This was too much. I saw that she was trying to 
control her temper, but she was a spoilt girl; always a hopelessly 
spoilt girl. 

‘You give the same presents to that child as you give to me ?’ 
she cried, furiously. 

I admit that I shouldn’t have liked it myself. 

‘Sometimes,’ said Rex, coolly ; ‘why not ?’ 

He had much to learn. 

Regina looked from one to the other with frightened eyes, 
then stole softly round to Stella’s place and laid the little bunch 
of flowers on her place. I was the only one who saw her do it, 
and afterwards she crept noiselessly out of the room. 

‘Rex!’ Stella caught at the marble mantelpiece with her 
shaking hand and turned on him wildly. ‘The time has come 
when you must choose between us. I can’t bear it. You must 
send that dreadful child back to her disreputable parents or——’ 

‘Or?’ repeated Rex. I don’t know how he could, but I 
think they must have had other differences, those two, to bring 
matters to such a pitch. 

Stella faltered and turned away. Then suddenly she saw the 
little bunch of carnations which Queenie had gone out without 
breakfast to buy for her. There was a slip of paper tied to it, 

and she snatched it up and read it through, then with a cry of 
pure exasperation pitched it into the fire. And indeed, I don’t 
wonder that in such a frame of mind she found it the last straw. 

Rex hastily raked the little bouquet out with the tongs, read the 
inscription, and handed it over to me with an immovable face. 
Ilaughed. Indeed, I couldn’t help laughing even at such a moment 
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of pure tragedy, for poor Queenie, after obviously wrestling alj 
night with her evil passions, had written in laborious round hand a 
characteristic message to her enemy. 

‘It is blessed to forgive.’ 

“It’s the last straw,’ cried Stella, snatching it from me and 
casting it once more to the flames. ‘Choose, Rex—Choose ! ’ 

- Rex was silent ; his moody eyes fixed on the burning, sizzling 
flowers. 

Stella caught her breath and turned to me with frightened 
eyes, and I—sorry for her as I was, I was silent too. For I knew 
then as well as she did, that the fortune-teller had told the truth, 
and that the fair lady who had crossed Regina’s path had defeated 
her own ends. 


DoroTHEA DEAKIN. 


























THE LETTERS OF JOHN CARNE. 


I povst whether many, if any, of my readers will have so much 
as heard of the name of John Carne. His own not very important 
contributions to literature have long been forgotten ; no reference 
to him is, I believe, to be found in any of the correspondence or 
writings of the eminent men with whom he was acquainted, and 
nothing preserves his memory but a very brief memoir in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ and a modest little volume 
which isnow before me. It was printed privately more than twenty 
years ago in an edition limited to a hundred copies, and contains 
selections from Carne’s letters to his relatives and friends between 
the spring of 1813 and the midsummer of 1837. A mere accident 
brought this little volume to my notice, and, I confess, it charmed 
me; so pleasing was the portrait which the writer gives, and 
quite unconsciously, of his own attaching personality, so vivid his 
pictures of his experiences at home and as a traveller, and so full of 
interest, if not of importance, his anecdotes of the famous poets and 
men of letters with whom he had been brought more or less in- 
timately into contact. To keep a good thing to oneself is selfish ; 
and this good thing the courtesy of the editor of these letters, 
Mr. Joseph Carne Ross, enables me to impart to others. 

John Carne, there is no disguising the fact, was a rolling stone 
and a ne’er-do-well, a sore trial to a long-suffering father, and a 
great disappointment to all who had any hopes of him, including 
probably himself. But he was a ne’er-do-well and disappointment 
in the sense in which Schiller’s poet—the poet of the rustic’s yoke 
as well as the poet who came too late for the distribution of the 
world’s goods—was a disappointment. The fourth son of a 
wealthy merchant and banker, he was born at Truro on June 18, 
1789, and his parents being Wesleyan Methodists, he received his 
early education at what was then the Eton of that sect, a school 
at Keynsham, near Bristol. Of his early life scarcely anything is 
known. In March 1813 he was keeping terms at Cambridge, 
whether regularly matriculated or not does not appear, his first 
letter being dated from Queens’ College. 

His picture of University life, both then and in 1824-5, when 
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he again returned to Cambridge, is not very creditable to that 
august seat of learning, though not likely to surprise anyone versed 
in academic social antiquities. 

The dons he describes as being chiefly engaged in swilling and 
gormandising, varied with such amusements as firing pistols at 
their college caps, set up for targets, in the Fellows’ gardens, and 
retailing scandals or worse amid their cups in the Combination 
Rooms. And as were the dons, such were the undergraduates, 
“You can have no idea of the manner of life pursued by the 
students here "—he writes this in 1824—‘I have seen somewhat 
of France, heard travellers speak of Italy, and have witnessed all 
sorts of profligacy in many parts of the East, but would advise 
a parent to turn his son loose in the Palais Royal of Paris, in 
Naples, or anywhere, rather than send him to the University,’ 
He then goes on to tell how a youth ‘ of delicate habit of body’ 
came up from Liverpool to Trinity College, went to a wine party, 
got dead drunk, and receiving while in this state a blow in a 
scuffle, died in his rooms three days afterwards with no soul near 
him. But if sordid comedy and tragi-comedy prevailed among this 
section of the University, tragedy of a more ludicrous kind was 
sometimes to be found among that more reputable section known 
as the ‘reading men.’ At the Christmas examination, says Carne, 
‘ what tears are shed ! what self-upbraidings ! what fruitless lamen- 
tations!’ At that examination three undergraduates had found 
themselves lower than they expected to stand, which augured ill 
for their place in the Tripos, and their tutor entering a room to 
which they had retired found one of them leaning in agony on the 
table battering his head with his hand, another walking up and 
down the room stamping and swearing, and the third praying ina 
corner. With some sensible remarks about the futility of Uni- 
versity studies—studies with which it is quite clear that he never 
troubled himself, either for good or evil—Carne then, for a time at 
least, drifts out of University life to see the world, and in March 1821 
we find him in London, the time ‘ being passed very agreeably, more 
so even than I had expected ’—how, is unfortunately not recorded. 

And now he was bent on journeying to the East, having obtained 
the necessary funds from his father, and having, it seems, perpetrated, 
whether to his father’s satisfaction or not does not appear, a volume 
of poems for the printing of which—261. 6s.—he entreats that father 
to pay, ‘ my outfit being so expensive that I could not afford to pay 
it myself.’ First he made his way through Calais, Abbeville, and 
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Amiens to Paris. Of Paris and of the whole course of his journey 
to Constantinople he gives in a long letter to his sister-in-law a very 
graphic and interesting account, but I must not pause over it. In 
the autumn of this same year, 1821, he arrived at Cairo, and it and 
the neighbouring scenery and objects, the river Nile, the Desert, 
the Pyramids, are described with great picturesqueness. At the 
Pyramids, residing in one of the tombs, he found the indefatigable 
Caviglia, then engaged in excavating the Sphinx, part of the breast 
and body of which he had, with the assistance of some fifty Arabs, 
succeeded in uncovering. After exploring the Great Pyramid 
and its neighbours, Carne made his way back to Cairo, to prepare 
for an expedition to Upper Egypt, which he duly explored. After 
very vivid accounts of the ruins at Tentyra, Thebes, Ombos and 
other places he describes the abominable desecration of the great 
burying place at Thebes. ‘Men, women and children, warriors 
and philosophers of all ranks and ages, have come to light again. 
You see bones, arms, legs and parts of the flesh scattered all about,’ 
owning that he himself would have carried off ‘ the foot of a lady 
small and elegantly formed with the flesh adhering to it’ had it not 
‘smelt so strongly of mortality.’ On his return to Cairo he made 
the acquaintance of that remarkable man, Joseph Wolff, who 
did himself no more than strict justice when he claimed the 
title of the Christian Xavier, and who was just then at the outset 
of a career second in interest to that of no other Orientalist. His 
account of his expedition to Bokhara to ascertain the fate of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly, written twenty-five years later, is 
still one of the classics of travel. With Wolff, and accompanied by 
an escort of eight camels, four Arabs and two servants, he journeyed 
to Mount Sinai. His description of a scene on the route, of the 
approaches to the mountain and of the mountain itself is so vivid 
that I will transcribe it : 


On the fourth day we reached Suez, the way being through plains of sand, with 
scarcely the slightest appearance of vegetation. You may view us here, if you 
will: picture often at daybreak a group of Arabs assembled round a blazing fire, 
smoking and baking their flat cakes in the embers, the camels standing round ; 
and a few Europeans, on one side, rising from their rude couch or taking their 
breakfast, and at night halting amidst these wide solitudes, where no light was 
to be seen but from their little camp and no sound except from their voices, 
From Suez six days’ journey brought us to Mount Sinai: the scenes in the desert 
for the last three days were very fine and wild, the path being amidst rocks and 
mountains of every possible form with small valleys interspersed where the 
palm trees grew all lonely. But the scenery all round Mount Sinai is magnificent 
beyond description. We arrived late at night at the convent and were pulled up 
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by a rope through the window, the walls being high and strong as a defence 
against the Arabs. . . . Among the curiosities shown here is the spot where stood 
the Burning Bush; a small altar stands above it, and three small lamps, dimly 
lighted, fixed around, On the third day, with an Arab guide, we ascended the 
summit where Moses received the Law. It is small and two apartments formerly 
used for chapels still remain there. On every side as far as the eye can reach 
nothing hardly is to be seen but vast ranges of mountains utterly barren, and 
divided only by narrow valleys and ravines. 


Near the Rock of Meribah a party of twelve Arabs armed with 
matchlock guns and sabres pounced on the party and took them 
prisoners, because, it seemed, the convent whose guests the party 
had been had refused a demand for a contribution of provisions, 
and till that demand was complied with prisoners they would have 
to remain. So off they started under this grim escort to the Arab 
camp, for Hassan, the chief, to decide what was to be done with 
them. Their journey lay through the valley of Paran, across which 
Moses led the Israelites, ‘narrow with very romantic scenery, 
enclosed on each side by naked mountains of granite, along whose 
breasts often ran beautiful veins of white, red and blue marble.’ 
After a journey of three days they arrived at Hassan’s camp, where 
a tent was allotted to them next to that occupied by him and his 
two wives, of one of whom they had a glimpse. Fortunately 
the chief Sheik from Suez happened to arrive in the camp, and 
informing Hassan that the prisoners were under the immediate 
protection of the Pasha, so frightened him that he not only released 
them at once but personally escorted them to Cairo that he 
might make his apologies. 

In the spring of 1822 Carne left Cairo, landed near Acre, 
and, after visiting Tyre, Sidon and Beirout, made his way to Mount 
Lebanon, where he spent the night with the Prince of the Druzes. 
Mount Carmel, the plain of Esdraelon, Nazareth, Cana, Mount 
Tabor, Cesarea, Joppa, Rama, all were visited, and the young 
traveller found himself at last in Jerusalem, where he leisurely 
surveyed all that is of an interest quite absorbing, of course, to 
the Christian. And here we may pause over a little incident 
which takes us very vividly back to the good old times. His 
mother and father, it seems, had been under some apprehension 
that such a tour as this might be ‘ destructive to his religion,’ 
more especially as he had made no mention of Scriptural matters 
in any of his letters, but he assures them that though mere 
interest in what he was seeing did render him somewhat indifferent 
to religious association till the voyage to the Nile, yet after that 
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his mind underwent a total change, and ‘ never did Divine mercy 
or the glories of the future open with such power and sweetness to 
him.’ And he is sure, he adds, that these are not fleeting feelings. 

In one of his expeditions he carried his life in his hands, as 
Burton and Palmer did in similar circumstances. The Governor 
of Jerusalem having refused to give him a guard to Jericho, 
owing to the disturbed state of the country, he set out with 
two servants alone, disguising himself as a common Arab, with 
a ragged cloth on his head for a turban and an old kind of 
outside vest. On the way they were joined by an old Arab who 
lived with his family in a cave, and all night a journey ‘ full of 
danger and fatigue,’ which ‘could only have succeeded through 
the silence and obscurity of the hour,’ was pursued, and the Dead 
Sea was reached, their stock of water being exhausted long 
before they arrived at Jericho. Visits to Damascus, Baalbec, and 
Beirout preceded an expedition to Cyprus, which was reached after 
atedious passage of five days, and there, in the house of the Consul, 
Carne seems to have taken up his quarters for some time. Whether 
his travels extended further and he visited the islands of the Archi- 
pelago and Greece does not appear. In any case, he was in England 
and at Keswick in September 1823. 

These travels, if they had done nothing else for him, furnished 
him with copy for a series of articles in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ 
which were afterwards published in a volume dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott, and with inexhaustible material for an accomplish- 
ment in which, according to Christopher North, he had no rival. 
‘Mr. Carne,’ said that very competent judge, * was the most wonder- 
ful storyteller I ever listened to.’ A letter which he wrote from 
Abbotsford has unfortunately been lost, but it appears that he 
was of great use to Sir Walter Scott when Scott was writing the 
‘Talisman.’ He gave him the description of the scenery in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea and Engedi, and the mother of 
the editor of these letters well remembered her uncle receiving 
a copy of the ‘ Talisman’ from Sir Walter, and how, when looking 
through the pages, Carne would often stop and say, ‘I described 
this place to him while I was at Abbotsford.’ 

At this point I am going to be more liberal in my extracts, for 
we have now arrived at the letters in which Carne describes some 
of his eminent contemporaries. In September 1823 he writes : 


I spent five or six days at Wilson’s (Christopher North), very pleasantly 
varied with excursions on the lake in his fine pleasure-boat. There was generally 
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company at dinner every day. He is full of vivacity and anecdote in company, 
with a brilliant wit, but his conversational powers appear to be overrated, and 
I still prefer the company of Lockhart. They are both almost perfect specimens 
of the dark and fair kinds of beauty, but the large dark eyes and haughty features 
of the latter seem to denote sources of power and passion which are not shadowed 
forth in the restless and ardent character of Wilson’s. It is interesting to observe 
the love of fame in the young professor’s mind. ‘It is my great desire,’ he said 
to me one day, ‘ beyond the highest rank or dignity that could be given me, to 
possess but a place in the literature of my country that my name might go down 
and my works be read after my death.’ But this he has not yet obtained. 


Of De Quincey he writes : 


Here I met with a most interesting being whom I had passionately wished 
to see. His name is De Quincey. You must have read the ‘ Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,’ which has made so much noise in the world. He resides 
near the lake ; he gives a description of his residence in one of the last chapters 
of his book. I called on him one morning. The opium-eater was not visible; 
but in the evening he was within, having returned from a mountain walk—one of 
the smallest men you ever saw, with very fine features and eyes beaming with 
intellect and opium. His eldest boy, with a beautiful countenance and flaxen 
hair, was with him. He engaged to come and spend a day and a night at Wilson’s, 
He is an uncommonly clever man, and his interesting conversation, his faded 
countenance, on which the sense of his past miseries seemed to rest, and the sweet 
tone of his voice made me feel almost attached to him. 


This is followed by an interesting account of Wordsworth : 


Wordsworth’s house stands some miles from the lake and commands a variety 
of mountain scenery. The forenoon was rainy, but we put on our great- 
coats and walked some miles to the waterfalls of Rydal and Ambleside. ... 
Wordsworth excels in his conversational powers and sometimes appears conscious 
of them ; but he is a very worthy and amiable man, of middle height, slender, 
with a very marked and prominent countenance. After dinner he read some 
of his poetry to me, and he reads it extremely well, which no other poet but 
Moore is able to do. 


Then, after relating how De Quincey came to spend the evening 
with the Wordsworths, he goes on to describe very charmingly 
a long walk he had with the poet the next day. After leaving the 
Wordsworths he went on to Keswick with a letter of introduction 
to Southey. Of Southey we have the following vivid sketch : 


The evening at Mr. Southey’s was very delightful. His countenance is 80 
eminently that of a man of genius ; a dark complexion, very handsome forehead, 
partly covered by a profusion of curling black hair, eyebrows finely arched and 
rather thin oval face, with such an expression of benignity and melancholy cast 
over the whole. In figure he is very slender and rather tall, and his manner is 80 
gentle and unassuming, his conversation so perfectly free of all consciousness of 
power, that you can hardly help loving the man after being a few times in his 
company. 


After reading this description of Southey we can quite under- 
stand Byron’s remark that to have had the head and shoulders of 
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Southey he would almost have written his epics. Carne then 
goes on to describe Southey’s conversation, observing that in 
speaking of his contemporaries, he had nothing of Wordsworth’s 
captiousness and tendency to disparaging criticism ; “Kehama,’ 
he thought, says Carne, the best of his poems, but of all his works 
none gave him so much pleasure in writing as the * Life of Wesley.’ 
In relation to this work Southey told him a curious anecdote. 
An American critic had accused him of having plagiarised the plan 
of it from the ‘ Iliad.” Wesley was obviously modelled on Agamem- 
non; Tommy Oliver, John Haime and Sampson Stamford were 
heroes engaged on his side. Haime might be Diomede from his 
fierce character; Dr. Cope, the gentle Patroclus; Charles Wesley, 
Menelaus, and Whitefield, Achilles. On leaving the Lakes, Carne 
went on to Edinburgh, where he met Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and breakfasted with Miss Campbell, the sister of the poet, who 
showed him the ‘ first rude draught of “‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” ’ 
permitting him to copy some of the passages which Campbell had 
excised, one of which, the description of a nightmare, Carne, for he 
was a very young man, admiringly gives. The most interesting 
thing about it is that it illustrates the good taste and good sense 
displayed by Campbell in excision. During this visit to Edinburgh 
Carne dined with Mrs. Fletcher, then one of the leaders of society 
in Edinburgh, and he there met John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, and Byron’s friend and executor. Hobhouse told 
the following remarkable story about the circumstances of Shelley’s 
death and the burning of the bodies of Shelley and Williams. As 
the story as here told appears to be quite unknown to Shelley’s 
numerous biographers, and is certainly related on excellent authority, 
for Hobhouse had it direct from Byron, who ‘cried and smiled 
many times as he told it him,’ it may be well to give it at length : 


You will recollect the celebrated and atheistical Percy Bysshe Shelley was 
drowned not long ago, when sailing in the Bay of Leghorn. Lord Byron and he 
were greatly attached. Mrs. Shelley, the daughter of Godwin, and Captain Wil- 
liams’s lady were sitting together in the evening, extremely anxious at their 
husbands’ long absence, when a messenger came in and said the two gentlemen 
were said to be lost. The poor ladies immediately took a car, and for twenty hours 
continued driving along the shore, searching and inquiring of everyone for their 
husbands and searching among the rocks and bays without success, At last, 
returning from a considerable distance, they saw a few people collected near the 
water’s edge, and, on drawing near, the two bodies of their husbands lay on the 
sand, Mrs. Williams, a young and lovely woman, instantly knew hers, but so 
mangled was poor Shelley’s body that his wife declared and vowed in her misery 
that it was not his, At last they sent to Lord Byron, who, on reaching the spot, 
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saw instantly that it was his friend. A volume of Keats’s poems, which he had everyt 
been reading when the boat upset, was clasped fast in his hand. They would then 
have had the bodies carried to their homes, when the police officers came up and along 
declared it was impossible: for the gentlemen might very likely have boarded portm 
or had communication with some ship from Africa or the Levant with the plague Lusco 
on board, and that the bodies must be burnt on the spot. A fiie was kindled likel 
and the ladies, wild with anguish, looked on; but what was very extraordinary, ely 
Shelley’s heart could not be consumed, and every effort to reduce it to ashes, after aspire 
his companion was a heap beside, was in vain. As the last resource they were out, ; 
obliged to shrine it in a quantity of pitch and tar, by which means it yielded to with 
the flames. The two ladies then collected the ashes of the gentlemen’s hearts 
and put them in their pocket-handkerchiefs ; when who should arrive at full speed amaz 
but Leigh Hunt, the cockney poet, who sprang from his horse and protested procl 
Shelley’s ashes belonged to him, as he was his bosom friend and was loved by him man 
dearly, and that the remains of his heart were his due, and he would treasure them lugge 
sacredly. Mrs. S. kept fast hold and stoutly defended her rights, while a violent uge 
altercation ensued. They then offered all that was left of the author of ‘ Islam’ told 
and ‘ The Cenci’ to Lord B., who refused to have them ; but protested he thought all t] 
they of right belonged to his wife. The two widowed ladies then remounted f 
their car and returned a distance of between twenty and thirty miles with that first 
dismal load dangling in their pocket-handkerchiefs. As Byron observed, ‘ There 
are things which sometimes occur as realities that completely set at fault the after 
dark wilderness of romance.’ Rev 
work 
One or two of the details given in this account are difficult to of h 
reconcile with what is recorded elsewhere, but the particulars given beer 
are just such as Shelley’s friends would have been likely to him 
suppress, and Byron more suo likely to enlarge on. ‘Re 
Another visit to Abbotsford, in which Scott, probably for Hill 
professional purposes, requested him to tell an Oriental tale, coul 
eliciting ‘ the best one I know—one at least an hour long,’ brought real 
his Scotch visit to an end, and the next letter is dated from Carlisle. him 
A year afterwards, we find Carne again keeping term at Cambridge dou 
with a view to ordination, his father, good-natured as he was, plainly the 
getting a little impatient with the ways of a son whose sole accom- he 
plishments consisted in telling a good tale and in writing charming wri 
letters. At last he got privately ordained at the French Pro- tal 
testant Church in Paris by Bishop Luscombe, who was ever after- to 
wards a good friend to him. The name of this prelate recalls to Th 
me an amusing anecdote which I once heard from an old man who in| 
knew him well and who had it from the bishop himself. Lus- an 
combe was travelling in England in the early railway days when its 
it was customary for porters to convey luggage from the trains to W 
certain depositories on the platform inscribed with the letters of ha 
the alphabet, each passenger’s luggage being duly stowed under pe 
the initial letters of his name. The bishop on alighting and finding en 
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everything in confusion, shouted to a porter, who was staggering 
along the platform with a huge trunk on his shoulders and a big 
portmanteau in one of his hands, ‘ Where’s my luggage—name, 
Iuscombe ?’ ‘Go,’ groaned the man, ‘to L, and you'll very 
likely find it there,’ but to the ‘L’ he unfortunately prefixed an 
aspirate. The astounded and exasperated prelate could only gasp 
out, ‘ You infamous fellow, I’ll get youn——’ and rushed off, purple 
with indignation, to the stationmaster. That functionary, as 
amazed and angry as himself—for the unmistakable episcopal garb 
proclaimed the enormity of the outrage—at once summoned the 
man to account for his conduct. ‘ His reverence asked where his 
luggage was, and as I couldn’t at the moment attend to him, I 
told him where he’d be likely to find it.” An aspirate had made 
all the mischief. 

Poor Carne met with nothing but disappointment in the Church ; 
firs; one thing fell through and then another, and not very long 
after his ordination he practically left it, dropping even the style of 
Reverend. And now he began to turn his attention to literary 
work, very wisely endeavouring to make some literary capital out 
of his travelling experiences. His ‘ Letters from the East’ had 
been popular, reaching indeed a third edition, and had brought 
him into some notice. They were succeeded by a small volume, 
‘Recollections of the East,’ and these in 1829 by a novel, ‘ Stratton 
Hill,’ a tale of the Civil War, the scene of which is laid in his native 
county, Cornwall. At one time his literary prospects seemed to be 
really bright, for in 1827 Colburn, the publisher, engaged to secure 
him 3001. a year for his writings, the works referred to being no 
doubt part of the account. He contributed occasionally also to 
the Annuals, then so much in fashion, and in speaking of them 
he gives some interesting glimpses of the fees paid to eminent 
writers for contributions. Sir Walter Scott got for a few short 
tales in Heath’s ‘ Keepsake,’ 800]. ‘ Heath sent a fifty-pound note 
to Wordsworth, and the same to Southey, to request an article. 
The former declared to a friend of mine he was never paid so well 
in his life for his poetry. Southey was so pleased that he sat down 
and wrote a poem of 1500 lines, which was useless to Heath from 
its great length.’ Carne tells us what is almost incredible, that 
Wordsworth as late as 1828, so far from being paid for his poetry, 
had, in making arrangements for the publication of a volume, 
positively to guarantee his publisher from loss. In 1830 Carne 
engaged to write for Murray the ‘ Lives of the Missionaries.’ The 
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engagement with Colburn soon seems to have dropped through, 
as most things connected with poor Carne did, and in 1830 we 
find him writing to his father, that during the whole of that year 
he had only made 801. by his pen, principally, it would appear, from 
contributions to the ‘Amulet.’ No doubt his life was heavily 
weighted by an unfortunate marriage, always, or nearly always, a 
factor in the misfortunes of such men as Carne. At the end of 1830 
appeared his ‘ Exiles of Palestine,’ which he describes as a great 
success, but which, like his other writings, made no difference in 
his constant application to his long-suffering father for remittances, 
Murray’s custom of never paying an author till the publication of 
his book seems sorely to have distressed him, and still more was he 
distressed when that most astute caterer for the public taste pro- 
nounced that his ‘ Lives of the Missionaries,’ particularly the life 
of Eliot, was ‘too spiritual’ and had ‘ too much of religion,’ desiring 
that all such passages should be excised and made more ‘ calm and 
moral.’ To this, however, Carne objected and appealed to Lock. 
hart, who, a little to his surprise, and very much to ours, declared 
himself on the side of spirituality and religion, and not only gave 
it as his opinion that the passages should be retained, but wished 
with earnestness that ‘Mr. C. would show more clearly how 
Eliot’s mind was first brought to God.’ It is certainly very re- 
freshing to see this spirit in Lockhart, ‘ man of the world as he is’"— 
so runs Carne’s words—‘ and of questionable morals.’ Poor Carne 
then bitterly adds, ‘ were it not for him (Lockhart) I should just 
be at the mercy of the publishers, who, from all my experience of 
them, are a race of men that prey upon authors’ brains and souls 
and health, with little feeling or compunction.’ 

At the end of 1830 Carne’s eyesight began to fail him, 
though with that thoughtful kindness which was always so cha- 
racteristic of him he would not: distress his father and mother by 
letting them know his trouble. At last his affliction could not 
be concealed. He had completely lost the sight of one eye, and he 
had fears of the other becoming affected too. He had been a sore 
trouble and great disappointment to a father who had at one time 
set store on his hopes in him, but a sterner father than Carne’s 
might have felt that life had many harder trials than the possession 
of a son who could in all sincerity express himself thus : 

Few afflictions are without a blessing: that of my sight by compelling me 


to pass the whole evenings without reading or writing by candle-light has induced 
me to think more and to enter much into my own heart. I have not been without 
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comfort in religion. God has been very gracious to me: when I consider how few 
teal troubles He has tried me with, I cannot murmur at this light affliction. Above 
all, I feel that He is once more visiting me in kindness and mercy, never I trust 
to pass away again ; there is a presentiment in my mind that assures me of this- 
Do not ever forget me in your prayers ; much, very much, of the mercy that has 
followed me is owing, I am convinced, to yours and mother’s prayers. May every 
blessing follow you to the last! Your kindness to me has been very great. 


Of the rest of that period of his life covered by the letters very 
little remains to be told. We find him in London working at his 
‘Lives of the Missionaries,’ and waiting for the cloud cast over the 
prospects of literature by the excitement of the Reform Bill to 
disperse. Then for three years he totally disappears, to emerge 
first at Penzance and then in 1835 at Paris, which since the last 
Revolution he finds much changed for the worse, the men having 
‘Jost all their politeness and kindness of demeanour, the women not 
much behind them.’ He visited the spot of Fieschi’s attempt, 
and gives a vivid account of both. From Paris he wandered to 
Ireland, and with a very picturesque and lively account of Killarney 
and the party assembled there, written from the house of ‘ a literary 
Killarney lady, a poetess whose house is beautifully situated on a 
slope looking o: the lake,’ the letters ccne to an end. 

Seven years of life still remained to Carne, but the infirmities 
of age came prematurely upon him, and before he had completed 
his fifty-fifth year he was a broken old man. He retained to the 
last his wonderful power of story-telling, charming with this gift 
all who knew him intimately as he had once charmed Sir Walter 
Scott and Christopher North ; and one or two now living can still 
recall that ‘low-toned, sweet voice, and that gentle, kindly face,’ 
as he held old and young quite spellbound round him while he 
related some incident in his early travels or gave the rein to 
invention in some enthralling fiction. 

He died at Penzance on April 18, 1844, a disappointed and 
disappointing man, so far at least as the world estimates success. 
Yet is it something to have left a memory as gracious, as guileless, 
as gentle, as free from all taint of worldliness and sordid desires 
and das Gemeine as these letters testify and will preserve. 


J. CuurTon CoLLINs. 
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THE LONG ARM. 


A ‘strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled nowadays.—ByYRON, 


Tue Long Arm of Coincidence, it is called, in derision, by journalists 
who, nevertheless, are not above employing it a good deal them. 
selves in their manipulation of the long bow. I don’t know who 
invented the phrase, but somehow it always brings to my mind 
the story of the Turk who, going with a friend to the baths by 
night, was astounded to see his companion lift up his hand and 
remove the lantern from the roof a hundred feet above them. 
There was nothing remarkable in that when you learn that a 
ghoul, or afreet, had taken the friend’s shape ; and there is really 
nothing remarkable in the feats of coincidence when imagination 
usurps, as in literature it is expected to usurp, the place and form 
of commonsensical reason. The question is merely one of the 
permissible limits. 

Story-telling proper (artless and photographic realisms are 
sternly excluded from the category) is necessarily an epitome 
of events and emotions. These, in their concentrated form, must 
often assume an air of coincidence. Is it to be expected of the 
plot-weaver that he shall separate his connections and cripple 
his joints in order that, by a weak employment of intervals, he 
may give a fictitious appearance of reality to his situations? As 
well insist on a composer stringing his melody on the chain of 
harmonics which, strictly speaking, connects note with note in the 
chromatic scale. All life, as a matter of fact, is a rosary of coil 
cidences, which only do not appear so because of the intervening 
spaces. Erase these, and find what battles have been lost and 
won on coincidence, what clues discovered, what secrets unearthed, 
what traitors exposed and reputations vindicated. Coincidence 
is the safeguard of virtue and the confusion of vice; a thousand 
poignant issues are hourly at the mercy of its operations ; and ten 
thousand, or a hundred thousand, or ten hundred thousand storms 
in teacups are daily lashing themselves into fury on its evidences. 
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Still, as in life coincidence is only rarely prominent and impres- 
sive, so in art it should certainly bear a right relation to the pro- 
portions of its subject. That is the difficulty—one merely of its 
use or abuse. And there are some classical examples to confuse 
us, although we may all be agreed as to their captivating quality. 
What tedious elaboration of circumstance, for instance, could 
improve on the astonishing fatality of Antonio’s barque being 
driven upon the very islet, out of all the possible islets in the world, 
which held the fortunes of the one and only Prospero he had wronged; 
or account for the appearance of a lion in Arden at an exact psycho- 
logic moment ; or better the concatenation of coincidences which 
pursued the Primrose family from cover to cover through one of 
the most complete little books in the world? It seems to me, 
indeed, that the average story-writer, with such precedent to 
embolden him, exhibits on the whole a remarkable temperance and 
self-restraint. In the use of coincidence he has even made a sort 
of precept of legitimacy unto himself, which, by constant obser- 
vance, has passed into a law. It is difficult to define this law, 
which is more concerned with art than analysis ; but, negatively, 
some samples may be given of the sort of thing which, I believe, 
it would absolutely refuse to sanction. I may, of course, know 
less about the matter than I fancy ; in which case any ‘ coincident ’ 
with an abnormal length of arm is welcome to take his pick of the 
following selection. 


Tue CoINCIDENCE OF THE OYSTER AND THE HEAD 
CoNSTABLE. 


The good steamer Ghent, from Rotterdam to London, ran into 
a fog somewhere off the North Foreland. Thenceforth, for a weary 
while, it was crawl and hoot, crawl and hoot, all along the coast— 
a nerve-straining business for many ; but for none so much, perhaps, 
as young Lestrang, who was a passenger on board. He travelled 
for a notable London firm of dealers in the antique, and had been 
abroad on a momentous mission—nothing less, in fact, than to 
secure if possible for his employers the famous cameo known as the 
Gonzales sardonyx. This priceless little gem, which represented the 
apotheosis of Tiberius in Capri, had come to figure in the sale 
of a grand ducal collection, and it actually had fallen, after the 
keenest competition, to the Englishman’s bid at an unnameable 
sum. So far so good ; but it was very well known that there were 
34—2 
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sharks abroad, covetous and unscrupulous, and it was to give thes, 
the slip that Lestrang had shipped on the trading vessel. Ther 
were a few other passengers on board ; but nothing in particular 
occurred to alarm him until the fog shut down, dense and cop. 
founding, and isolated each form in its place on deck. Then he 
grew intolerably restless and nervous. The unset gem, ensconced 
in its tiny case, was buttoned into his waistcoat pocket. Once, 
twice, thrice, at intervals, he took it out to make certain of its 
safety, opened and snapped the lid, and returned it to his pocket, 
It was no bigger than a good-sized sleeve-link—a baby might have 
‘ palmed ’ it, and never been suspected. The fourth time that he 
was moved to a feverish examination he was standing, very im- 
prudently, by the taffrail; there came a shock, a jar—he thought 
he was attacked—box and gem parted company, flew out of his 
desperately clutching hands—there sounded a tiniest ‘ plop’ from 
the still water below, and the price of a duchy was gone. The 
steamer had struck a floating spar, that was all, and, after a little 
commotion, passed on its way unharmed. 

That might have been somewhere between Herne Bay and 
Sheppey—mark the local significance. The long arm had taken its 
hand out of its pocket. 

Most opportunely at this pass the fog rose as rapidly as it had 
settled, and in the result showed the skipper altogether out of his 
bearings, his vessel drifted close inshore and within a stone’s-throw of 
destruction. The engines were reversed, the course rectified, and 
the voyage concluded in safety. 

But for dumb-stricken, grief-stricken Lestrang all the world 
seemed ended. There was nobody to blame but his blameless 
self. He had pledged his firm to an enormous expenditure, and 
there was nothing, could never be anything, to show for it. More— 
he was young ; it was his first important trust, and, presumptively, 
his first demoralising temptation. He would not be believed, of 
course ; the dock and the prison closed his vista. 

Too distraught to reason, he reached London and fled into 
hiding. At the end of a week he gave himself up. They were 
waiting for him. 

His preposterous story was, as he had supposed it would be, 
laughed to scorn. Of spotless reputation hitherto, there was found 
nothing now in his past actions and manner of living that did not 
yield food for suspicion. He was committed to take his trial by the 
magistrate. 
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The head constable of Dash Street had the case in his charge, 
together with minute instructions as to the character of the vanished 
gem. He was a prosperous bachelor of. his class, and very fond of 
oysters. None but the best would serve him; he was a spend- 
thrift in bivalves. One evening he had bespoken a dozen of Whit- 
stable natives from Todd’s oyster saloon round the corner to be 
sent in, ready opened, against his supper-time. Imagine his 
indignation, when entering, sharp-set, to his repast, on discovering 
that his directions had been disregarded. The oysters awaited him, 
but unopened. In a fury, he issued from his abode, and swept 
down upon that of the contiguous caterer. He was received by that 
delinquent’s wife with a clamour of tears and deprecations. Her 
husband was ill in bed ; their counter-man had been locked up that 
very afternoon, at the inspector’s own instance, for drunkenness 
in the streets ; she was no hand herself, as Mr. Sala would have 
put it, at manipulating the crustaceans. She offered apologies and 
an oyster-knife. 

The head constable, a reasonably reasonable man, accepted both. 
He returned home, and, making the best of the inevitable, started 
to the assault. A particularly large oyster engaged his first atten- 
tion. He wrenched it open, with an ease that surprised himself, 
uttered a windy roar of astonishment, and, with his sleeve cuff to 
his nose, stood gaping. For there, imbedded in the muculent disc, 








now many days dead and green, lay the lost cameo. 


Coincidences to be observed :— 


That the steamer should have gone astray over the Whitstable 
oyster beds. 

That a gaping oyster should have received, and shut its shell 
on, the indigestible morsel dropped overboard. 

That that same oyster should have been dredged up opportunely 
and consigned to the London market. 

That the head constable should have been an epicure in mol- 
luses. 

That this epicure in molluscs should have had charge of the 
Lestrang case. 

That the fateful oyster should have come to Mr. Todd’s saloon 
out of all the oyster saloons in the kingdom. 

That it should have been passed on to the head constable’s 
supper table. 
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That the head constable, through his own unconscious act, 
should have secured the said oyster from being opened in the shop, 
found bad, and thrown into the refuse pail. 


Tue CoINCIDENCE OF THE LoG AND THE Lapy. 


Lionel and Angelica were the most lovable of lovers. They 
used to meet clandestinely, for no reason whatever, in her father’s 
woods. Lionel was a romantic lord, and Angelica a simple million. 
airess. They differed in nothing but the small terms of religion, 
Lionel went to chapel, and Angelica went to church. Angelica 
wanted Lionel to go to church, and Lionel wouldn’t ; he wanted 
Angelica to go to chapel. Hence arose a shadow, a discord, a 
formidable grievance between them. Each knew itself to be 
perfectly right, and the other wrong. At length the crisis was 
reached. They were used, when unable to meet, to post notes to 
one another. The post-box was a knot-hole in a venerable trysting 
beech, and above it Lionel had cut in the bark their initials, L. A. 
That needed only a note of exclamation after it to express the 
perverse situation. Two days of miserable separation ensued 
and then Lionel manfully conceded a point. He said (in writing) 
that if Angelica would once go to chapel, he would once go to 
church, and that afterwards they would kiss and compare notes. 
He posted the letter in the usual place, and went there day after 
day for an answer. None came, though his note had disappeared, 
and he knew by that that it had been received. In the meantime 
he heard of Angelica, brilliant and gay, figuring at social functions. 
He even heard of her engagement to Roderick, an objectionable 
baronet. Once he met the two walking together, and Angelica 
bowed distantly to him. Cut to the heart, he abjured all wantons, 
and fled to London, where he started writing for the sporting 
papers. 

Years passed. One Christmas Lionel required a load of logs for 
his fire. He was recommended to a local branch of the Church 
Boys’ Brigade, whither he made his way. A lady, white and wor, 
in a thrice-turned gown, took his order. What was his pain and 
astonishment to recognise in her his once loved and faithless An- 
gelica. ‘A vast speculation had failed,’ and her father was become 
a pauper. She was obliged to support him as best she could, 
and the pious and once queenly beauty was reduced to this deplorable 
situation. The recognition was mutual, but neither gave a sign. 
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Lionel went home, the load was delivered, and he was fingering 
the first log of it, with intent to place it on the fire, when something 
caught his attention—a near-closed knot-hole, with some half- 
obliterated letters above it. Shaking with agitation, he examined 
the hieroglyphic, and distinguished an indubitable L. A. He took 
out his penknife, and freed the encumbered hole beneath. A 
stained and weather-worn note lay within. Reverentially he 
extracted it, and read what it contained. It was indeed the long- 
deferred answer from his love, and it revealed some astonishing 
matter. Roderick, it appeared, jealously watchful of Lionel, 
had seen him place that last note of his in the tree, and had privately 
removed and read it. Desiring Angelica for himself, he had craftily 
concluded that the destruction of that peace-offering were the 
surest means to his end; and so he had destroyed it—fruitlessly 
for himself, however, as it turned out, for the impassioned but 
exacting girl remained true to the lover she thought faithless. 
At length Roderick, all his efforts to win her having proved un- 
availing, in a fit of diabolical malignancy had confessed to her the 


' truth of what he had done ; and immediately, in a frenzy of love 


and remorse, she had written this her answer, and had posted it in 
the old place, in the agonised hope that her lost Lionel might 
some day be moved to relent and return to it. All this said the 
letter, and Lionel wept as he read it. 

Need we add that Angelica is now Lady Lionel, or that the 
only pledge of their union is a non-conforming clergyman of the 
establishment ? It only remains to say that Roderick was a 
part-purchaser of the bankrupt millionaire’s estate, and that it 
was he who revengefully cut down and sold the timber, a log from 
which came so opportunely to neutralise all the effects of his con- 
summate villainy. 


Tue CoINCIDENCE OF THE TROUSERS AND THE PRE-OCCUPIED MAN. 


The two most characteristic things about Johnny Foljambe 
were the cut of his clothes and the absence of his mind. He was 
reverentially fashionable; yet that admirable side of him was 
frequently, and in the most deplorable manner, held at the mercy 
of the other. I do not allude, of course, to any solecism so ridicu- 
lous as his adherence to the shape of a collar, or the curl of a hat- 
brim, a moment after that shape or that curl had ceased to be the 
correct thing ; but to certain flagrant aberrations of conduct which 
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were directly attributable to his constitutional habit of self-abstrac. 
tion, and against which habit he could make no real headway for all 
his anxious efforts. Perhaps the most notable of his lapses in this 
respect occurred when he was once being tried on for a new morning 
coat, with only one sleeve and a number of long white stitches 
drawn all over it. The fitter had left him, thus apparelled, for g 
minute or two, during which Johnny, in a fit of mental hiatus, 
walked out of the shop into the street, and was only recalled to his 
senses by a facetious gentleman remarking to a friend that here 
was evidently an example (it was during the time of the ‘ Black 
Stain’ revelations) of one of those unfortunate infants who were 
sewn up by their mothers into their clothes. But there were other 
grievous occasions on which he had forgotten himself almost as 
badly. 
One memorable morning Johnny Foljambe was walking with his 
* best girl’ (who was also his adored fiancée) in the London streets, 
when the lady’s gold chain purse was snatched by a pickpocket. 
Johnny was short-sighted, the episode was the affair of a moment, 
before his stupefied senses could realise the outrage all chance of 
securing, or even detecting, the thief was past. The lady, who 
was reasonably hot-tempered, upbraided her lover’s slackness 
roundly. As they walked on together, she became tearful and 
almost hysterical. He remonstrated aggrieved. It was his short- 
sight, not his will that had consented. She declined to be pacified. 
Finally she told him in so many words that the continuance of her 
favour to him depended upon his recovering and restoring to her 
her lost gewgaw. He stood aghast ; she was inflexible ; he was forced 
to accept the condition, and they parted tragically at her street door. 
Johnny spent the rest of the morning in a hopeless quest. 
His only clue to identification, in possible or impossible quarters, 
lay in the fact of the purse having contained—its sole riches—a 
midget photograph of himself. That showed his beloved’s anxiety 
about her property in a very natural and affecting light to him. 
It quite softened the harshness of her decree in his perplexed and 
honest heart ; but it did not help him otherwise. He wandered 
from place to place, particularly and fatuously examining the 
ground about the neighbourhood of the outrage. He called on 
Scotland Yard and left a description and an offer of a reward. 
Towards the afternoon, fagged, dispirited and dishevelled, he 
entered some fashionable swimming baths, and had a brief dip. 
Too harried to waste any further time in the little inviting lounge 
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where a half score of bathers, wrapped in towels, were enjoying a 

post-diluvial coffee and cigarette, he re-entered his box, hurriedly 

dressed himself, in a state of profound and miserable abstraction, 

and hastened forth to resume his search, utterly oblivious of the 
ards of the curious. 

About four o’clock he gave it up in desperation, and started 
walking, in a fever of pre-occupation, for his lady’s abode. He 
would go and throw himself upon her mercy, plead the imprac- 
ticability of the task she had set him, and implore a reconciliation. 
She stared as he appeared before her. ‘If,’ she said, ‘ you think 
to impress me by appearing in that sort of sackcloth and ashes, 
you are very much mistaken. I call it simply disgusting of you.’ 

For the first time since their parting Johnny thought, really 
and truly, of himself. At the same instant he caught a glimpse of 
his figure in a glass, gave a yell of horror, and looked down. The 
trousers he had on were not his own; they were of shepherd’s- 
plaid cloth, with a broad black band down the seam. His waistcoat 
was mustard-colour, with brass buttons. He had on a crimson 
neck-tie, and a black coat preposterously long in the tails. 

‘It may be the right sort of mourning for the music hall 
stage——’ began the lady. 

‘I see it all,’ he burst forth in anguish. ‘I must have gone into 
some other’s man box and put on his clothes ! ’ 

Mechanically he thrust his hands into the pockets of the awful 
unmentionables, dwelt an instant, gasped, and then drew forth 
from one of them a gold-chain purse, which, on being opened, 
revealed a midget photograph of himself. 

He had chanced into the very dressing-box appropriated to 
the swell-mobsman to whom the property had been passed by a 
confederate ; and his pre-occupation had accounted for the rest. 


Tur CoINCIDENCE OF THE WILL AND THE Pat oF BUTTER. 


Bret Harte has told us, in ‘ The Iliad of Sandy Bar,’ how a 
trivial difference on a question of taste may bring about an age- 
long estrangement between hitherto inseparable friends. So it was 
with Harding and Lovejoy, the former of whom was an amateur 
poet, the latter an amateur musician. Harding wrote imperishable 
verse which Lovejoy set to imperishable music—at least each 
destined the other to immortality through his fortunate collabora- 
tion with himself. At the period of their extremest inseparability 
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they lived and met in London—unostentatiously, for they were 
both poor. It was as real a grief to Harding as to Lovejoy when 
the former, accidentally inheriting a considerable freehold estate, 
had to transfer his quarters to the country. However, he wag 
resolved to do the perfect thing by bequeathing his entire property, 
in the event of his pre-decease, to his friend ; and he told Lovejoy 
his intention. Lovejoy was properly and gratefully impressed, 
This befell on the occasion of his first visit to Harding in his country 
house, and the matter was discussed during a pleasant stroll before 
breakfast, which was really the first meal of its kind they had 
ever enjoyed together. But at that same meal rose a cloud. Love- 
joy was fond of butter; Harding, curiously enough, loathed it. 
It was a natural antipathy with him. He could never look on its 
consumers with patience, or observe its more than attenuated 
application to bread without feeling a sense of personal grievance. 
It filled him with rageful disgust to see Lovejoy plastering great 
hunks of it on his toast. He fell silent. Presently he ventured to 
remonstrate, with difficult playfulness. His interference was 
received in rather ill part. A coldness succeeded. At lunch the 
quarrel was renewed. Lovejoy asked for butter. There was 
none on the table, nor, it was intimated, was it intended that there 
should be. Pale and butterless, Lovejoy arose. A terrible scene 
followed. In the end he shook the dust of Nightingale Manor from 
his feet, and returned that same afternoon to London. The friends 
never met again. A few years later Harding died, and the ‘ Home 
for Superannuated Organ-grinders,’ to which he had left his entire 
property, proved his will. It had been made immediately after 
the testator’s quarrel with Lovejoy. 

But Harding’s solicitor protested. He had himself, he said, 
drawn up and witnessed a later will by his client, executed a few 
days before his death, in which, stricken with remorse and memory, 
Harding had revoked all former wills, and persisted in his original 
intention of making his old friend his sole beneficiary. This will 
had disappeared, and could be found nowhere. 

The Home for Superannuated Organ-Grinders, completely scep- 
tical and offensive, went about its business of realising the property. 
Lovejoy, poorer than ever, could not afford to apply for an injunc- 
tion. He was living at the time in a shabby lodging in Pentonville 
—the sort which despatches its hired girl with a plate to the grocer’s 
to fetch home the lodger’s butter. One day Anastasia Maria 
appeared before Lovejoy with the usual quarter pound, bearing 
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the usual faint furrows of lick-finger marks on its surface and 
resting on the usual piece of scrap paper. Some writing on the 
paper caught Lovejoy’s attention. Hurriedly he knifed the pat 
away, and examined the document beneath. It was Harding’s 
lost will, written on a piece of the poet’s usual manuscript paper, 
duly signed and attested, and leaving everything unconditionally 
to his old friend. 

The fact was that the Home for Superannuated Organ-Grinders, 
in its indecent hurry to convert every stick of its bequest into cash, 
had overlooked—in the double sense, and with sovereign contempt 
—some piles of manuscript verse, among which lay the precious 
and far more melodious sheet. The bundle had been knocked 
down, in a scrap lot, to Mr. Jabez Solomon, the local nondescript 
dealer, who had sent it as a Christmas present (for blood is thicker 
than water) to his uncle, who was a grocer in a small way in 
Pentonville. Thus the will came to travel to its sure destination 


round a pat of butter—a peace-offering from the dead, than 


which none could have been more poetical or more affecting. 


Tur CoINCIDENCE OF THE BIRD AND THE BULLET. 


Matravis looked round the stately hall, and sighed. A few 
days must decide the fate of this old Abbey of his, a melancholy 
inheritance from ancestors who had bequeathed him, with all 
clinging love and reverence for an ancient home, a totally inade- 
quate income to maintain it. The Matravis of °45 had been the 
one, by repute, to ensure its ultimate ruin. Before joining the 
romantic cause (he had been killed at Culloden) he had—so the 
legend went—capitalised his rich possessions, and, in the form of 
gems of price, deposited them in some unrecorded cache, while 
heavy fines and penalties had further impoverished his immediate 
heir. Such had always been the story in the family, diluted through 
generations of unsuccessful search, but still faintly surviving. 
If he could only alight on this hoard ! thought Matravis. It had 
been the hope of succeeding heirs, one after the other, as the 
property crumbled about their ears. The woods were denuded ; 
the costly plate long sold ; now the end was imminent, and Matravis 
could not face it. He was a coward, perhaps, in that respect. A 
man can live without a limb, he thought, but not a limb without 
aman. Better to end all, and go down into the night which had 
overtaken him. 
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At that moment a bramble-finch in a cage hard by uttered its 
melancholy raucous note. Matravis rose, and opened the cage 
door. ‘ Always a plaintive prisoner,’ he said. ‘ Fly to your woods 
and hills, and take your liberty of my despair. Death teaches us 
mercy.’ With a shivering cry the brambling fled out at the open 
window, and disappeared into the mists of the Spring morning. 

Late in the afternoon Matravis issued forth. He would not 
desecrate his home. He would do it in the old beech wood, almost 
the only plot of timber which remained to him. In his breast he 
carried a revolver with a large bore and a good tearing bullet. 
Once among the scattered trees, he did not hesitate—he put the 
weapon to his head. On the instant, from a bough hard by, came 
the dreary wail of the brambling. Matravis’s arm jerked sharply 
—an explosion deafened his ears—the bullet flew wide. For some 
moments he stood unnerved and half-stunned ; then, mechanically, 
he turned, as if to mark the destination of his shot. The bullet had 
struck, it appeared, a great old ruin of a beech tree, and torn a wide 
flake out of its side. Matravis, as if in some instinct of pity, or 
sympathy with the ancient life so long associated with that of his 
house, moved up to the wounded giant and— 

It contained the box which contained the jewels, of course. 
Age-long eaten and hollow, the treasure had been lowered into it 
from above. The huge thing was a mere shell, and as such had 
been spared the woodman’s axe, while near every one of its fellows 
was marked with the fatal sign. 


THE CoINCIDENCE OF THE HaT AND THE RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT. 


Professor Clootz lay at the point of death ; and, feeling his end 
approaching, had sent for his old friend Balderstone, who had been 
associated with him in some past acute passages of a devoted 
career. Together they had, for years, wrestled with the vexed 
problem of decortication—as they designated baldness, or an 
abnormal depilation of the human scalp—and had more than once 
during that period made public, in a premature elation, their dis- 
covery of the elixir, which was actually at last to settle the agonised 
question of the sensitiveness of the capillary glands, or sacs, to 
the right form of persuasion. They had consistently approached the 
subject from a scientific point of view, while imbued with those 
altruistic principles which characterise all right investigators of our 
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human scourges ; but, unfortunately as consistently, their universal 
panaceas, when discovered, were found lamentably deficient in 
their practical operativeness, and, as a result, not a solitary testi- 
monial from a behaired hairless one ever came to cheer them on 
their darkling way. Still, devoted men, they had persisted, in the 
face of slander and ridicule, until, fairly embittered at last, Balder- 
stone had left the field and consigned the whole human race to 
perdition. As Caligula had desired for it a single neck, which he 
might cut through at a blow, so Balderstone wore in fancy at his 
belt its obstinately denuded scalp. He had retired misanthropic, 
and left his friend to pursue his investigations alone. 

It certainly was, and always had been, a bar to the recognition 
of their qualifications as human benefactors that neither Clootz nor 
Balderstone could offer a personal justification of his theories. 
They both were, and remained, as bald as eggs, a fact which ‘Veritas’ 
had not failed to point out. This ‘ Veritas’ had constituted him- 
self their ban, their succubus, their persistent and relentless Nemesis. 
So surely as they had come to expound a new theory, to develop 
a new treatment, to expose a fallacy or reveal a truth, there was 
‘Veritas’ following them in the public prints, snapping at their 
heels, smacking them jocundly on their bald pates, as it were, 
and referring to his own, for which, he said, he still stood awaiting 
the cure. They did not know who he was. He never revealed 
himself, or could be identified in any way. His unmistakable 
style alone testified to the singleness of his persecution. He was 
as mysterious as Junius; as ubiquitous as Spring-heeled Jack. 
Neither place nor time could ensure against his certain appearances. 
The creature seemed possessed of a diabolical prescience. 

Clootz and Balderstone were both mild and earnest men, heavily 
built, slow to move to wrath ; but the little root of evil which was 
in them ‘ Veritas’ found and tortured. They could have done 
him to death at any time with a rich and gloating satisfaction. 

When Balderstone entered to his dying friend, he gave a gasp 
and a start of surprise. The Professor was propped up on his 
pillows, an ample chimney-pot hat on his head, locks of luxuriant 
black hair falling from beneath it over his attenuated cheeks. The 
astounded visitor stood and stared. 

‘My friend,’ said the Professor, smiling weakly, ‘I have but 
@ moment to spare, and to you I devote it. Ah, yes! these locks 
are real—this hat is the agent of their propagation. Since these 
many ages of our separation I have alighted at last on the wonderful 
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discovery—certainly and indubitably alighted. Alone I did it 
during these final weeks—take it, it is yours. The essence of g 
profound secret lies concealed within its lining. You have but to 
wear it on your head, one month, two months, and you shall become 
even as I. I have no time to tell you more. The devotion of g 
lifetime—— ’ he failed a moment and rallied ; his spirit leapt like 
the flame of a guttering candle ; he held out a denunciatory arm— 
“On your head I charge you,’ he said, ‘to whomsoever you shall 
extend the graces of this beneficent discovery, let it never be to 
Veritas.” Though you shall come to clothe the heads of the rest 
of the denuded and deluded world, let “ Veritas” of all men go 
hairless—a mark for the eternal finger of scorn.’ 

With these words, he gave up the hat, and shortly afterwards 
the ghost. 

The interval between the Professor’s death and his funeral 
gave Balderstone an opportunity of testing the virtues of his 
strange bequest. They certainly justified their discoverer’s claim 
for them. As he stood bareheaded over his friend’s grave, all 
were aware of a number of sharp bristles, like the spikes on a 
musical-box barrel, projecting from the mourner’s erst-unruffled 
cranium. Thoughtful, but stern, Balderstone returned by train 
to town, and, near Victoria, ran into a fog. The train slowed 
down. 

There was a large humorous-looking man seated opposite him, 
whose head, Balderstone observed, was as hairless as his own had 
been a week ago. Should he venture to refer to this disfigurement, 
with a proposal to make the stranger a first subject of his utilitarian 
operations ? While he was considering the matter, he flew suddenly 
across the carriage, and he and the stranger got mixed up together 
in a jumble of legs and arms on the floor. The engine-driver, 
misjudging his distance, had run into the buffer-stops. 

The large humorous-looking man, all of a sudden very red and 
furious, extricated himself violently, snatched up his hat, wrenched 
open the carriage door, and disappeared, snorting maledictions, 
into the fog. It was only after some moments of pain and bewilder- 
ment that Balderstone awoke to the realisation that he had gone 
away with his, Balderstone’s, cherished hat, leaving his own behind. 
The discovery took him like a blow in the face ; he burst out of the 
Carriage half demented. Flaring obscurity met him on all sides. 
He ran into people and fell over luggage. Identification in all 
that uproar and confusion was hopeless. In the end, struggling 
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and protesting, he was carried off to the hospital, his condition 
seeming to point to some injury to his head. 

It did, but not of the sort people supposed ; though he really 
worked himself into something like a brain fever, and had to be 
detained. Time and discretion at length sobered him. One day, 
saddened but convalescent, he was reading a weekly paper, when a 
letter from a correspondent caught his eye. It was signed by the 
hated ‘ Veritas,’ and— 

The paper dropped from Balderstone’s trembling fingers. 
Could Fate have decreed a more astounding or more malignant 
example of coincidence! He took up the paper again like one in a 
ghastly dream. 

Yes, the letter was by ‘ Veritas,’ the ‘ Veritas.’ The ubiquitous 
demon wrote simply to make, as a long-professing sceptic, the 
amende honorable to those faithful Professors of hirsutology 
Messrs. Clootz and Balderstone. He had been bald, he said, and 
was now luxuriantly hairy. He believed no more than ever in 
washes and elixirs; yet the miracle had happened. It was a 
question, he had discovered, of hirsute telepathy. Did a bald man 
wear the hat of a hairy man, which had been thoroughly imbued 
with that hairy man’s ego, the bald man would soon be a hairy 
man himself. He had been led, he confessed, to these conclusions 
by his involuntary appropriation of a hairy man’s (hairy man’s !) 
hat during the confusion following a railway accident, and the 
results, early realised and persistently encouraged, had been grati- 
fying beyond all expectation. Now it was only his duty to make 
his experience and his apology public. The hat itself, having 
served its purpose, he had consigned to the flames ; but the principle 
of the thing survived for the benefit of his suffering fellow-creatures. 
He made them a present of it. 

Balderstone—but it is no good dwelling on that unhappy 
man’s condition. That the only being out of all the world who 
should not—but, there! One main result of ‘ Veritas’s’ letter 
was the instant and tumultuous demand which arose for well-worn 
headgear. The owners had only to exhibit a matted pate, to sell 
at almost any figure they liked to ask. This may have accounted 
for that curious story about the Bishop of——, who went out for a 
walk in a canonical topper, and came home in a battered billycock 
with half a brim. 

BERNARD CaPES. 














AT LARGE.' 


BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


X. 


OUR LACK OF GREAT MEN. 


Ir is often mournfully reiterated that the present age is not an 
age of great men, and I have sometimes wondered if it is true. In 
the first place I do not feel sure that an age is the best judge of 
its own greatness ; a great age is generally more interested in doing 
the things which afterwards cause it to be considered great, than 
in wondering whether it is great. Perhaps the fact that we are 
on the look-out for great men, and complaining because we cannot 
find them, is the best proof of our second-rateness ; I do not imagine 
that the Elizabethan writers were much cc. cerned with thinking 
whether they were great or not ; they were much more occupied in 
having a splendid time, and in saying as eagerly as they could all 
the delightful thoughts which came crowding to the utterance, than 
in pondering whether they were worthy of admiration. In the 
annals of the Renaissance one gets almost weary of the records of 
brilliant persons, like Leo Battista Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci; 
who were architects, sculptors, painters, musicians, athletes and 
writers all in one ; who could make crowds weep by twanging a lute, 
ride the most vicious horses, take standing jumps over the heads 
of tall men, and who were, moreover, so impressionable that books 
were to them as jewels and flowers, and who ‘ grew faint at the sight 
of sunsets and stately persons.’ Such as these, we may depend 
upon it, had little time to give to considering their own effect upon 
posterity. When the sun rules the day, there is no question about 
his supremacy ; it is when we are concerned with scanning the sky 
for lesser lights to rule the night that we are wasting time. To go 
about searching for somebody to inspire one testifies, no doubt, 
to a certain lack of fire and initiative. But, on the other hand, 
there have been many great men whose greatness their contem- 
poraries did not recognise. We tend at the present time to honour 
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achievements when they have begun to grow a little mouldy ; we 
seldom accord ungrudging admiration to a prophet when he is at 
his best. Moreover, in an age like the present, when the general 
average of accomplishment is remarkably high, it is more difficult 
todetect greatness. It is easier to see big trees when they stand out 
over a copse than when they are lost in the depths of the forest. 
Now there are two modes and methods of being great ; one is 
by largeness, the other by intensity. A great man can be cast 
in a big, magnanimous mould, without any very special accomplish- 
ments or abilities; it may be very difficult to praise any of his 
faculties very highly, but he is there. Such men are the natural 
leaders of mankind; they effect what they effect not by any 
subtlety or ingenuity. They see in a wide, general way what they 
want, they gather friends and followers and helpers round them, 
and put the right man on at the right piece of work. They perform 
what they perform by a kind of voluminous force, which carries other 
personalities away ; for lesser natures, as a rule, do not like supreme 
responsibility ; they enjoy what is to ordinary people the greatest 
luxury in the world, namely the being sympathetically com- 
mandeered, and duly valued. Inspiration and leadership are not 
common gifts, and there are abundance of capable people who 
cannot strike out a novel line of their own, but can do excellent 
work if they can be inspired and led. I was once for a short time 
brought into close contact with a man of this kind ; it was im- 
possible to put down on paper or to explain to those who did not 
know him what his claim to greatness was. I remember being 
asked by an incredulous outsider where his greatness lay, and 
I could not name a single conspicuous quality that my heru 
possessed. But he dominated his circle, for all that, and many of 
them were men of far greater intellectual force than himself. He 
had his own way ; if he asked one to do a particular thing, one felt 
proud to be entrusted with it, and amply rewarded by a word of 
approval. It was possible to take a different view from the view 
which he took of a matter or a situation, but it was impossible to 
express one’s dissent in his presence. A few halting, fumbling 
words of his were more weighty than many a facile and voluble 
oration. Personally I often mistrusted his judgment, but I followed 
him with an eager delight. With such men as these, posterity 
is often at a loss to know why they impressed their contemporaries, 
or why they continue to be spoken of with reverence and enthusiasm. 
The secret is that it is a kind of moral and magnetic force, and the 
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lamentable part of it is that such men, if they are not enlightened 
and wise, may do more harm than good, because they tend to 
stereotype what ought to be changed and renewed. 

That is one way of greatness ; a sort of big, blunt force that 
overwhelms and uplifts, like a great sea-roller, yielding at a hundred 
small points, yet crowding onwards in soft volume and ponderous 
weight. 

Two interesting examples of this impressive and indescribable 
greatness seem to have been Arthur Hallam and the late Mr. W. E, 
Henley. In the case of Arthur Hallam, the eulogies which his 
friends pronounced upon him seem couched in terms of an intem- 
perate extravagance. The fact that the most splendid panegyrics 
upon him were uttered by men of high genius is not in itself more 
conclusive than if such panegyrics had been conceived by men of 
lesser quality, because the greater that a man is the more readily 
does he perceive and more magniloquently acknowledge greatness, 
Apart from ‘In Memoriam,’ Tennyson’s recorded utterances 
about Arthur Hallam are expressed in terms of almost hyperbolical 
laudation. I once was fortunate enough to have the opportunity of 
asking Mr. Gladstone about Arthur Hallam. Mr. Gladstone had 
been his close friend at Eton and his constant companion. His 
eye flashed, his voice gathered volume, and with a fine gesture 
of his hand he said that he could only deliberately affirm that physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally Arthur Hallam approached more 
nearly to an ideal of human perfection than anyone whom he had 
ever seen. And yet the picture of Hallam at Eton represents a 
young man of an apparently solid and commonplace type, with 
a fresh colour, and almost wholly destitute of distinction or 
charm; while his extant fragments of prose and poetry are 
heavy, verbose and elaborate, and without any memorable quality. 
It appears indeed as if he had exercised a sort of hypnotic in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries. Neither does he seem to have 
produced a very gracious impression upon outsiders who happened 
to meet him. There is a curious anecdote told by someone who 
met Arthur Hallam travelling with his father on the Continent 
only a short time before his sudden death. The narrator says that 
he saw with a certain satisfaction how mercilessly the young man 
criticised and exposed his father’s statements, remembering how 
merciless the father had often been in dealing summarily with the 
arguments and statements of his own contemporaries. One asks 
oneself in vain what the magnetic charm of his presence and 
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temperament can have been. It was undoubtedly there, and yet it 
seems wholly irrecoverable. The same is true, in a different region, 
with the late Mr. W. E. Henley. His literary performances, with the 
exception of some half a dozen poetical pieces, have no great 
permanent value. His criticisms were vehement and complacent, 
but represent no great delicacy of analysis nor breadth of view. 
His treatment of Stevenson, considering the circumstances of the 
case, Was ungenerous and irritable. Yet those who were brought 
into close contact with Henley recognised something magnanimous, 
noble, and fiery about him which evoked a passionate devotion. 
I remember shortly before his death reading an appreciation of 
his work by a faithful admirer who described him as ‘ another 
Dr. Johnson,’ and speaking of his critical judgment, said ‘ Mr. 
Henley is pontifical in his wrath ; it pleased him for example to deny 
to De Quincey the title to wirte English prose.’ That a criticism 
so arrogant, so saugrenu, should be re-echoed with such devoted 
commendation is a proof that the writer's independent judgment 
was simply swept away by Henley’s personality; and in both 
these cases one is merely brought face to face with the fact that 
though men can earn the admiration of the world by effective 
performance, the most spontaneous and enduring gratitude is 
given to individuality. 

The other way of greatness is the way of intensity, that focuses 
all its impact at some brilliant point, like a rapier-thrust or a flas 
of lightning. Men with this kind of greatness have generally som 
supreme and dazzling accomplishment, and the rest of their nature 
is often sacrificed to one radiant faculty. Their power, in some 
one single direction, is absolutely distinct and unquestioned ; and 
these are the men who, if they can gather up and express the forces 
of some vague and widespread tendency, some blind and instinctive 
movement of men’s minds, form as it were the cutting edge of a 
weapon. They do not supply the force, but they concentrate it ; and 
it is men of this type who are often credited with the bringing about 
of some profound and revolutionary change, because they summarise 
and define some huge force that is abroad. Not to travel far 
for instances, such a man was Rousseau. The air of his period 
was full of sentiments and emotions and ideas ; he was not himself 
a man of force; he was a dreamer and a poet; but he had the 
matchless gift of ardent expression, and he was able to say both 
trenchantly and attractively exactly what everyone was vaguely 
meditating. 
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Now let us take some of the chief departments of human effort, 

some of the provinces in which men attain supreme fame, and 
consider what kinds of greatness we should expect the present 
day to evoke. In the department of warfare, we have had few 
opportunities of late to discover high strategical genius. Our 
navy has been practically unemployed, and the South African war 
was just the sort of campaign to reveal the deficiencies of an 
elaborate and not very practical peace establishment. Though 
it solidified a few reputations and pricked the bubble of some 
few others, it certainly did not reveal any subtle adaptability 
in our generals. It was Lord North, I think, who, when discussing 
with his Cabinet a list of names of officers suggested for the conduct 
of a campaign, said, ‘I do not know what effect these names 
produce upon you, gentlemen, but I confess they make me tremble.’ 
The South African war can hardly be said to have revealed that we 
have many generals who closely corresponded to Wordsworth’s 
description of the Happy Warrior, but rather induced the tremulous- 
ness which Lord North experienced. Still, if, in the strategical 
region, our solitary recent campaign rather tends to prove a 
deficiency of men of supreme gifts, it at all events proved a consider- 
able degree of competence and devotion. I could not go so far as 
a recent writer who regretted the termination of the Boer War 
because it interrupted the evolution of tactical science, but it is 
undoubtedly true that the growing aversion to war, the intense 
dislike to the sacrifice of human life, creates an atmosphere un- 
favourable to the development of high military genius ; because 
great military reputations in times past have generally been acquired 
by men who had no such scruples, but who treated the material of 
their armies as pawns to be freely sacrificed to the attainment of 
victory. 

Then there is the region of statesmanship ; and here it is abun- 
dantly clear that the social conditions of the day, the democratic 
current which runs with increasing strength in political channels, 
is unfavourable to the development of individual genius. The 
prize falls to the sagacious opportunist ; the statesman is less 
and less of a navigator, and more and more of a pilot, in times when 
popular feeling is conciliated and interpreted rather than inspired 
and guided. To be far-seeing and daring is a disadvantage ; the 
most approved leader is the man who can harmonise discordant 
sections, and steer round obvious and pressing difficulties. 
Geniality and bonhome are more valuable qualities than prescience 
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or nobility of aim. The more representative that government 
becomes, the more does originality give place to malleability. The 
more fluid that the conceptions of a statesman are, the greater that 
his adaptability is, the more acceptable he becomes. Since Lord 
Beaconsfield, with all his trenchant mystery, and Mr. Gladstone, 
with his voluble candour, there have been no figures of unques- 
tioned supremacy on the political stage. Even so, the effect in 
both cases was to a great extent the effect of personality. The 
further that these two men retire into the past, the more that they 
are judged by the written record, the more does the tawdriness of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s mind, his absence of sincere convictions appear, 
as well as the pedestrianism of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and his lack 
of critical perception. I have heard Mr. Gladstone speak, and on 
one occasion I had the task of reporting for a daily paper a private 
oration on a literary subject. I was thrilled to the very marrow of 
my being by the address. The parchment pallor of the orator, 
his glowing and blazing eyes, his leonine air, the voice that seemed 
to have a sort of physical effect on the nerves, his great sweeping 
gestures, all held the audience spell-bound. I felt at the time that 
Thad never before realised the supreme and vital importance of the 
subject on which he spoke. But when I tried to reconstruct from 
the ashes of my industrious notes the mental conflagration which 
I had witnessed, I was at a complete loss to understand what had 
happened. The records were not only dull, they seemed essentially 
trivial, and almost overwhelmingly unimportant. But the magic 
had been there. Apart from the substance, the performance had 
been literally enchanting. I do not honestly believe that Mr. 
Gladstone was a man of great intellectual force, or even of very deep 
emotions. He was a man of extraordinarily vigorous and robust 
brain, and he was a supreme oratorical artist. There is intellect, 
charm, humour, in abundance in the parliamentary forces ; there 
was probably never a time when there were so many able and 
ambitious men to be found in the rank and file of parliamentarians. 
But that is not enough. There is no supremely impressive and 
commanding figure on the stage ; greatness seems to be distributed 
tather than concentrated ; but probably neither this, nor political 
conditions, would prevent the generous recognition of supreme 
genius, if it were there to recognise. 

In art and literature, I am inclined to believe that we shall 
look back to the Victorian era as a time of great activity and high 
performance. The two tendencies here which militate against 
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the appearance of the greatest figures are, in the first place, the 
great accumulations of art and literature, and in the second place 
the democratic desire to share those treasures. The accumulation 
of pictures, music, and books makes it undoubtedly very hard for a 
new artist, in whatever region, to gain prestige. There is so much 
that is undoubtedly great and good for a student of art and literature 
to make acquaintance with, that we are apt to be content with the 
old vintages. The result is that there are a good many artists who 
in a time of less productivity would have made themselves an 
enduring reputation, and who now must be content to be recognised 
only by a few. The difficulty can, I think, only be met by some 
principle of selection being more rigidly applied. We shall have 
to be content to skim the cream of the old as well as of the new, 
and to allow the second-rate work of first-rate performers to sink 
into oblivion. But at the same time there might be a great future 
before any artist who could discover a new medium of utterance. 
It seems at present, to take literature, as if every form of human 
expression had been exploited. We have the lyric, the epic, the 
satire, the narrative, the letter, the diary, conversation, all embalmed 
in art. But there is probably some other medium possible which 
will become perfectly obvious the moment it is seized upon and 
used. To take an instance from pictorial art. At present, colour 
is only used in a genre manner, to clothe some dramatic motive. 
But there seems no prima facie reason why colour should not be 
used symphonically like music. In music we obtain pleasure from 
an orderly sequence of vibrations, and there seems no real reason why 
the eye should not be charmed with colour-sequences just as the 
ear is charmed with sound-sequences. So in literature it would 
seem as though we might get closer still to the expression of mere 
personality, by the medium of some sublimated form of reverie, 
the thought blended and tinged in the subtlest gradations, without 
the barbarous necessity of sacrificing the sequence of thought to 
the barbarous devices of metre and rhyme, or to the still more 
childish devices of incident and drama. Flaubert, it will be 
remembered, looked forward to a time when a writer would not 
require a subject at all, but would express emotion and thought 
directly rather than pictorially. To utter the unuttered thought— 
that is really the problem of literature in the future ; and if a writer 
could be found to free himself from all stereotyped forms of expres- 
sion, and to give utterance to the strange texture of thought and 
fancy, which differentiates each single personality so distinctly, so 
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integrally, from other personalities, and which we cannot com. 
municate to our dearest and nearest, he might enter upon a new 
















ation province of art. 

for a But the second tendency which at the present moment dominates 
much writers is, as I have said, the rising democratic interest in the things 
ature of the mind. This is at present a very inchoate and uncultivated 
1 the interest ; but in days of cheap publication and large audiences it 
who dominates many writers disastrously. The temptation is a grievous 
S an one—to take advantage of a market—not to produce what is 
ised absolutely the best, but what is popular and effective. It is not 
ome a wholly ignoble temptation. It is not only the temptation of 
lave wealth, though in an age of comfort, which values social respect- 
1eW, ability so highly, wealth is a great temptation. But the temptation 
sink is rather to gauge success by the power of appeal. If a man has 
bure ideas at all, he is naturally anxious to make them felt ; and if he 
nce, can do it best by spreading his ideas rather thinly, by making 
nan them attractive to enthusiastic people of inferior intellectual 
the grip, he feels he is doing a noble work. The truth is that in literature 





ned the democracy desires not ideas but morality. All the best-known 
ich writers of the Victorian age have been optimistic moralists, Browning, 
nd Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson. They have been admired because 






they concealed their essential conventionality under a slight perfume 
of unorthodoxy. They all in reality pandered to the complacency 













ve, 
be of the age, in a way in which Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley and 
om Keats did not pander. The democracy loves to be assured that 
hy it is generous, high-minded and sensible. It is in reality timid, 
he narrow-minded and Pharisaical. It hates independence and 
ld originality, and loves to believe that it adores both. It loves 
re Mr. Kipling because he assures them that vulgarity is not a sin; it 
e, loves Mr. Bernard Shaw because he persuades them that they are 
it cleverer than they imagined. The fact is that great men, in litera- 
0 ture at all events, must be content, at the present time, to be 
e unrecognised and unacclaimed. They must be content to be of 
e the happy company of whom Mr. Swinburne writes :— 

, In the garden of death, where the singers, whose names are deathless, 

One with another make music unheard of men. 











Then there is the region of Science, and here I am not qualified 
to speak, because I know no science, and have not even taught it, 
as Mr. Arthur Sidgwick said. I do not really know what con- 
stitutes greatness in science. I suppose that the great man of 
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science is the man who to a power of endlessly patient investigation 
joins a splendid imaginative, or perhaps deductive power, like 
Newton or Darwin. But we who stand at the threshold of the 
scientific era are perhaps too near the light, and too much dazzled 
by the results of scientific discovery to say who is great and who is 
not great. I have met several distinguished men of science, and | 
have thought some of them to be men of obviously high intellectual 
gifts, and some of them men of inert and secretive temperaments, 
But that is only natural, for to be great in other departments 
generally implies a certain knowledge of the world, or at all events 
of the thought of the world ; whereas the great man of science may be 
moving in regions of thought that may be absolutely incommunic- 
able to the ordinary person. But I do not suppose that scientific 
greatness is a thing which can be measured by the importance of 
the practical results of a discovery. I mean that a man may hit 
upon some process, or some treatment of disease, which may be of 
incalculable benefit to humanity, and yet not be really a great man 
- of science, only a fortunate discoverer, and incidentally a great 
benefactor to humanity. The unknown discoverers of things 
like the screw or the wheel, persons lost in the mists of antiquity, 
could not, I suppose, be ranked as great men of science. The 
great man of science is the man who can draw some stupendous 
inference, which revolutionises thought and sets men hopefully 
at work on some problem which does not so much add to the con- 
venience of humanity as define the laws of nature. We are still 
surrounded by innumerable and awful mysteries of life and being; 
the evidence which will lead to their solution is probably in our 
hands and plain enough, if anyone could but see the bearing of 
facts which are known to the simplest child. There is little doubt, 
I suppose, that the greatest reputations of recent years have been 
made in Science ; and perhaps when our present age has globed 
itself into a cycle, we shall be amazed at the complaint that the 
present era is lacking in great men. We are busy in looking for 
greatness in so many directions, and we are apt to suppose, from 
long use, that greatness is so inseparably connected with some 
form of human expression, whether it be the utterance of thought, 
or the marshalling of armies, that we may be overlooking a more 
stable form of greatness, which will be patent to those that come 
after. My own belief is that the condition of science at the present 
day answers best to the conditions which we have learnt to recog- 
nise in the past as the fruitful soil of greatness. I mean that 
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when we put our finger, in the past, on some period which seems 
to have been producing great work in a great way, we generally find 
itin some knot or school of people, intensely absorbed in what they 
were doing, and doing it with a whole-hearted enjoyment, loving 
the work more than the rewards of it, and indifferent to the pursuit 
of fame. Such it seems to me is the condition of science at the 
present time, and it is in science, I am inclined to think, that our 
heroes are probably to be found. 

I do not, then, feel at all sure that we are lacking in great men, 
though it must be admitted that we are lacking in men whose 
supremacy is recognised. I suppose we mean by a great man 
one who in some region of human performance is confessedly pre- 
eminent ; and he must further have a theory of his own, and a 
power of pursuing that theory in the face of depreciation and even 
hostility. Ido not think that great men have often been indifferent 
to criticism. Often, indeed, by virtue of a greater sensitiveness 
and a keener perception, they have been profoundly affected by 
unpopularity and the sense of being misunderstood. Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, for instance, were men of almost morbid 
sensibility, and lived in sadness; and, on the other hand, there 
are few great men who have not been affected for the worse by pre- 
mature success. The best soil for greatness to grow up in would 
seem to be an early isolation, sustained against the disregard of 
the world by the affection and admiration of a few kindred minds. 
Then when the great man has learned his method and his message, 
and learned too not to over-value the popular verdict, success may 
mature and mellow his powers. Yet of how many great men can 
this be said? As a rule, indeed, a great man’s best work has been 
done in solitude and disfavour, and he has attained his sunshine 
when he can no longer do his best work. 

The question is whether the modern conditions of life are 
unfavourable to greatness ; and I think that it must be confessed 
that they are. In the first place, we all know so much too about 
each other, and there is so eager a personal curiosity abroad, a 
curiosity about the smallest details of the life of anyone who seems 
to have any power of performance, that it encourages men to 
over-confidence, egotism and mannerism. Again, the world is 
so much in love with novelty and sensation of all kinds, that facile 
successes are easily made and as easily obliterated. What so many 
people admire is not greatness, but the realisation of greatness 
and its tangible rewards. The result of this is that men who show 
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any faculty for impressing the world are exploited and caressed, 
are played with asa toy, and as a toy neglected. And then, too, 
the age is deeply permeated by social ambitions. Men love to 
be labelled, ticketed, decorated, differentiated from the crowd. 
Newspapers pander to this taste ; and then the ease and rapidity of 
movement tempt men to a restless variety of experience, of travel, 
of society, of change, which is alien to the settled and sober temper 
in which great designs are matured. There is a story, not un- 
characteristic, of modern social life, of a hostess who loved to 
assemble about her, in the style of Mrs. Leo Hunter, notabilities 
small and great, who was reduced to presenting a young man 
who made his appearance at one of her gatherings as ‘ Mr. —, 
whose uncle, you will remember, was so terribly mangled in the 
railway accident at S——.’ It is this feverish desire to be dis- 
tinguished at any price which has its counterpart in the feverish 
desire to find objects of admiration. Not so can solid greatness be 
achieved. 

The plain truth is that no one can become great by taking 
thought, and still less by desiring greatness. It is not an attainable 
thing ; fame only is attainable. A man must be great in his own 
quiet way, and the greater he is, the less likely is he to concern 
himself with fame. It is useless to try and copy someone else’s 
greatness ; that is like trying to look like someone else’s portrait, 
even if it be a portrait by Velasquez. Not that modesty is 
inseparable from greatness; there are abundance of great men 
who have been childishly and grotesquely vain ; but in such cases 
it has been a greatness of performance, a marvellous faculty, not 
a greatness of soul. Hazlitt says somewhere that modesty is the 
lowest of the virtues, and a real confession of the deficiency which 
it indicates. He adds that a man who underrates himself is justly 
undervalued by others. This is a cynical and a vulgar maxim. 
It is true that a great man must have a due sense of the dignity and 
importance of his work ; but if he is truly great, he will have also 
a sense of relation and proportion, and not forget the minuteness of 
any individual atom. If he has a real greatness of soul, he will 
not be apt to compare himself with others, and he wili be inclined 
to an even over-generous estimate of the value of the work of others. 
In no respect was the greatness of D. G. Rossetti more exemplified 
than in his almost extravagant appreciation of the work of his 
friends ; and it was to this royalty of temperament that; he largely 
owed his personal supremacy. 
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I would believe then that the lack of conspicuous greatness is 
due at this time to the over-abundant vitality and eagerness of the 
world, rather than to any languor or listlessness of spirit. The rise 
of the decadent school in art and literature is not the least the 
sign of any indolent or corrupt deterioration. It rather shows a 
desperate appetite for testing sensation, a fierce hunger for emotional 
experience, a feverish ambition to impress a point-of-view. It is 
all part of a revolt against settled ways and conventional theories. 
Ido not mean that we can expect to find greatness in this direction, 
for greatness is essentially well-balanced, calm, deliberate, and 
decadence is a sign of a neurotic and over-vitalised activity. 

Our best hope is that this excessive restlessness of spirit will 
produce a revolt against itself. The essence of greatness is uncon- 
ventionality, and restlessness is now becoming conventional. 
In education, in art, in literature, in politics, in social life, we lose 
ourselves in denunciations of the dreamer and the loafer. We 
cannot bear to see a slowly-moving, deliberate, self-contained 
spirit, advancing quietly on its discerned path. Instead of being 
content to perform faithfully and conscientiously our allotted 
task, which is the way in which we can best help the world, we 
demand that everyone should want to do good, to be responsible 
for someone else, to exhort, urge, beckon, restrain, manage. That 
is all utterly false and hectic. Our aim should be patience rather 
than effectiveness, sincerity rather than adaptability, to learn 
rather than to teach, to ponder rather than to persuade, to know the 
truth, rather than to create illusion, however comforting, however 
delightful such illusion may be. 









CATHERINE’S CHILD.' 


BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PHILIPPA was gone, and Catherine sat alone in her little garden at 
Shepherd’s Rest, mechanically gazing down the narrow path 
before her cottage; upon the rim of turf freshly studded with 
defiant daisies since yesterday’s mowing; upon the edging of 
pinks, green buds bursting into white bloom in a forest of grey- 
blue leaf and stem ; upon the long line of quivering emerald blades 
which heralded the arrival of the brilliant gladioli ; and the row of 
standard roses above them. 

Her view of the garden path was bounded by the cherry tree 
she had planted on Philippa’s fourth birthday, and by a flowering 
tree-lupin, a great snow queen showering white blossom above a 
group of giant oriental poppies, scarlet and black. 

In the midst of the beauty she loved, and the garden she had 
created, the words, Behold, your house is left unto you desolate—rang 
in her ears. 

What was the meaning of this dear low red roof—those broad 
eaves where the house-martins were darting in and out of humbler 
homes in the shelter of hers, of the brown porch curtained with 
clematis, the warm cob walls, gay and sweet with roses and honey- 
suckle—if they did not mean home to Philippa ? 

Catherine asked herself this question, almost startled by the 
pang of grief and indignation which assailed her at the thought 
that her child held cheap this rose-clad corner of the west. 

In the course of years, the home, valued at first only because 
it sheltered the one she loved best in all the world, had become 
dear for its own sake to Catherine. Had she treasured the casket 
and lost the jewel it contained ? 

Her beloved child was sometimes uncertain, capricious, exact- 
ing ; often unresponsive ; but certain was the consolation afforded 
by that humble cottage, and garden, and farm ; certain the dreamy 
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joy of the sunset over the hills, the outline of the solemn pines, the 
blue haze of distance, the white foam of orchard blossom against 
a turquoise sky, the sunny garden with its shady corners of fig tree 
and fernery, the silent wood, the brook bubbling eternally in the 
meadow, the cool restfulness of the oak parlour with its deep 
window seat and shelves of chosen books, its memories of the 
warmth and brightness of wood-fire and lamp on winter evenings, 
of sunblinds and rosebowls in summer days. 

For sixteen years the world had passed this corner by, and 
Catherine had hugged her happiness, forgetful of trouble, believing 
all her responsibilities bounded by the thatched walls of her garden, 
and shut in by the high red banks of the Devon hedgerows that 
enclosed the little farm. 

Within these sheltered precincts how faithful she had been to 
her duties ; how she had fought against the idleness and dreaming 
congenial to her nature; how conscientious, how passionately 
tender had been her guardianship of her child. 

Perhaps poor mortals would seldom fail in duty were duty 
always cut and dried and certain. It may be the added difficulty 
of discovering where duty lies that begets hesitation and doubt, 
and consequent half-heartedness in performance. 

It had all been so simple when Philippa was little. When a 
mother is nurse and playmate and oracle in one, and the child -is 
still a child, it is always simple. But later, who is to solve the 
problems that arise ? 

Not the woman-child, impatient of authority, yearning for she 
knows not what, conscious of having outgrown the nest, yet fretting 
to suspect herself of ingratitude. Not the mother, half afraid of 
the stranger who is growing up beside her in place of the helpless 
babe who was once laid in her bosom; half fearful lest her love 
be weakness, her grief selfishness, and her bewilderment only want 
of faith in her child and her God. 

Yet when the mutual early dependence has been whole-hearted 
this spiritual rupture must be endured, must be felt by both. 
By the mother in proportion to her capacity for spiritual suffering ; 
by the child, perhaps only a little, a very little at the moment, 
but almost certainly again later, in the retrospect, when the mother, 
it may be, can feel no more. 

Catherine’s thoughts wandered from the garden, at which she 
gazed so earnestly, to the parting of that morning, when Philippa— 
afflicted with the self-consciousness of youth, in addition to her 
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large inheritance of the Adelstane dignity—had avoided lj 
demonstration of farewell as far as possible. 

‘Mother, please, don’t come to the station to see me off. Let 
me drive Roper in the pony carriage down to the Abbey this 
morning, and start with Cousin Augusta, as she said.’ 

“Very well, my darling,’ said Catherine, and added humorously, 
‘ But if I promised not to disgrace you by breaking down, Phil ?’ 

‘How can you be swre you won’t break down ?’ said Philippa 
suspiciously. ‘ No, no, and that horrid Lady Grace will be there,’ 

‘Don’t you like Lady Grace? I thought her so pleasant and 
amiable,’ said Catherine, in surprise. 

‘She looks down on me, and she is always shut up in Cousin 
Augusta’s boudoir, talking and laughing by the hour together,’ 
said Philippa jealously. ‘She treats me as though I were a little 
girl. One comfort is she’ll have to go off to her horrid old flat 
directly we go to London, then I shall have Cousin Augusta all to 
myself.’ 

Catherine knew not whether to sigh or to smile at this fervent 
aspiration, so certain was she that it must prove illusory. 

Philippa had stipulated so earnestly for no parting words, 
that her mother was almost afraid to speak for fear of disturbing 
her easily ruffled composure. 

‘ It’s bad enough to have to go through it all with Aunt Dulcinea, 
one expects her to cry over one every time one comes back safely 
from a stroll round the garden; but I can’t stand it from you, 
mummy,’ she said impatiently, ‘ you know I mean to be as careful 
and good as anything—there, I promise. And I’ll write to you 
regularly. Don’t, don’t begin reminding me not to get my feet 
wet and things like that.’ 

‘No, no, I won’t,’ said Catherine, and she swallowed a thousand 
anxious injunctions, contenting herself with lecturing Roper upon 
the care of Philippa’s health. ‘ Only remember, my darling, I am 
always here, ready to fly to you at any moment if you want me, or 
get into the slightest trouble or difficulty.’ 

* Mother, as if I didn’t know that. Am I going to the end of 
the world?’ cried Philippa; and the last careless kiss was given, 
the bright face smiled from the gate upon the sad face in the porch, 
and the child was gone. 

Aunt Dulcinea departed on her usual round of visits, after 
warmly offering to remain and bear Catherine company. 

‘But, indeed, dear, I believe it would be better for you to 
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come out with me. What a fine opportunity for you to begin 
alittle good work! Reading to poor Granny Weston, for instance, 
who never leaves her bed. It would take your thoughts off the 
child. Oh, Catherine, I can’t help wishing you had gone with 
her,’ said Miss Dulcinea, ‘I am so afraid you will fret, alone with 
a dull old person like me.’ 

‘I have too much to do here, to go out in the morning, auntie. 
That is your work, to do the visiting and reading,’ said Catherine 
smiling, ‘and I like very much to be alone now and then. You 
know Philippa has scarcely been at home at all since Cecil and 
Augusta came back. No, no, you must toddle round as usual. 
Let me see, it’s your day for lunching with old Miss Nutt, and tea 
at the parsonage. I will send the pony-carriage for you at about 
six.’ 

‘Well, if you are sure you don’t mind, darling. I don’t like to 
disappoint Miss Nutt, and the luncheon prepared, and all. And 
she will want to hear about the picnic, and Philippa’s going to 
London, you know, and everything.’ 

Catherine was not very sorry to see Miss Dulcinea off. She 
helped her tie on the brown mushroom hat which hung in the 
hall, found her walking-stick, and saw that the old-fashioned 
round basket she carried on her arm, in the shelter of her grey 
cloak, was properly filled with the little gifts the poor lady loved to 
distribute. 

But when this old sister of mercy had departed, instead of 
going at once to her daily work in the dairy or elsewhere, Catherine 
went upstairs, and looked sadly about her empty silent room, and at 
Philippa’s little white bed next her own. Inanimate things that 
have no voices when human beings are present speak very loudly 
sometimes in their absence. To Catherine’s listening heart a 
thousand voices surged in the silence. She felt in this moment a 
melancholy foretaste of what life would be when her child, in the 
course of nature, passed altogether out of her daily existence. The 
thought was intolerable, and she went downstairs and into the 
garden to escape it. There she sat upon the bench beneath the 
fig tree, and unmindful of the brightness of the summer morning, 
shed a few quiet tears. 

The click of the latch of the garden gate caused her to look up 
in surprise. Visitors did not often find their way up to Shepherd’s 
Rest in the morning. 

‘Oh, David, I am very glad to see you. It was good of you to 
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come,’ she cried, hastening to meet him, ‘ you knew that she had 
started ?’ 

‘She—who—oh, Philippa! I beg your pardon. Of cours 
I knew she was going to-day, but I am afraid I have come on 

selfish errands of my own,’ he said, looking down upon her with 
some concern, as he noted the signs of weeping on her soft pale 
face. ‘Why, you are not so unhappy over it as all that, little 
Catherine, are you ?’ 

‘I am afraid you will laugh at me,’ said Catherine, and she 
tried to smile through her tears. 

‘You are laughing at yourself! Tears because Philippa has 
left you for how long—a week—three weeks—a month? Why, 
Catherine, you are growing morbid, shut up in this little nest.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ she said wistfully. ‘It sounds absurd I know, 
but even now I long to pack up and follow her, if I were not 
ashamed——’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘You heard her say—you know—she wanted to go by herself; 
Catherine faltered. 

‘To be sure ; so would you and I at her age,’ he said warmly. 
“She is too old to be treated like a baby.’ 

“She seems little more than a baby to me sometimes,’ Catherine 
admitted. 

‘Nonsense, she is a woman. Why, she would make two of you! 
And a very princess of dignity. Far better able to take care of 
herself than you are,’ he said, smiling. Then his manner changed 
to remorseful tenderness. ‘Am I very, very unsympathetic? Poor 
little Catherine.’ 

‘Oh, David, David, you are so like Delia when you speak like 
that. It makes me able to talk to you more openly than I could 
to others, for I feel almost as though I were talking to her once more. 
I am so afraid I have been selfish, not giving Philippa proper 
chances, not facing the world asI should. I torment myself thinking 
so, and now I feel so unfit to begin. I have no one to advise me— 
who understands,’ said Catherine, with trembling lip. ‘ Perhaps 
old Lady Sarah might, but she always said I was wrong to shut 
myself up here. You are a man of the world, David, what do you 
think I ought to have done ?’ 

‘What does it matter what you ought to have done? It is 
no use to think about that, since you can’t go back,’ said David 
decidedly. ‘ You did the best you could, according to your judgment 
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at the time; and I should like to know how you could have 
done better, or how you could wish Philippa different. You have 
brought her up splendidly. She is at home among her father’s 
people, and familiar with her future inheritance. Talk of English 
girls, she is the very ideal of an English girl. Fair and healthy, and 
transparently innocent and sincere.’ 

‘Oh, David, how you comfort me! Yes, my darling is all that,’ 
cried Catherine, flushing a little proudly. 

‘What more do you want ?” he said, ‘ you’ve helped to make 
her all that. And yet you are afraid to trust her away from you 
for a few days !” 

‘I am not exactly afraid of trusting her. Indeed she is very 
high-principled—in her way,’ said Catherine, smiling, ‘far more 
anxious to do the right thing than I am myself. She reminds me 
a little of Cecil.’ 

‘I cannot see the resemblance,’ said David. ‘Cecil is a good 
fellow, but he is as cold as an iceberg, and as dull as ditchwater. 
No, no, she may owe her beautiful profile to the Adelstanes, but 
she owes her high principles to you.’ 

‘I have done my best,’ said Catherine wistfully, ‘I am shocked 
to remember how few principles I began life with. No one told 
me anything. I have had to evolve them from my own experience 
and convictions.’ 

‘Those are the principles to which one can never be false,’ he 
said gravely. 

There was a pause, and then he spoke with something of Delia’s 
eagerness and certainty of sympathy. 

* And now may I speak of my own troubles? For to tell you 
the truth I came to ask consolation and not to administer it. We 
are rather in a tangle down at Bridescombe.’ 

“Is it little Lily ?’ 

“Yes. How did you guess ?’ 

‘I saw signs of something brewing with Clara at the picnic. 
I suppose what you said the other day opened my eyes. And I 

watched Lily. She was so unlike her usual little moping self 
when she was playing with you. But you are right, David. The 
child is not happy and she is not well. To be sure, she said she had 
a headache ! ’ 

“She always has a headache,’ said David bluntly. ‘Catherine, 
I want you to take her in for a bit.’ 

‘I!’ said Catherine, startled. 
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* Will you?’ 
“Will I? Oh, David, can you ask? Delia’s child! Is y 
your idea ?’ 

* Well,’ he said, laughing quietly, ‘I may say it is Lily’s idea? 

* But what will Mrs. Chilcott say ? ’ 

“You are as bad as George! But he will not consult his 
mother about this. He wishes it as much as I do. He has just 
discovered that Lily’s little noddle is not so empty as he supposed, 
Her poor little journal has come to light, and with it what Clara 
is pleased to call the revelation of Lily’s true character. Oh, 
Catherine, as I read, the years seemed to roll backward, and | 
heard my little sister Delia talking to me. Poor old George is 
quite overcome by the discovery that a worm will turn. In other 
words, that a child who is terrorised morning, noon and night, 
resorts to fibbing.’ 

‘ David, if Clara were set over me——’ 

‘Exactly. So should I. But poor old George wouldn't. 
Partly because he’s innately honest and partly because he’s innately 
stupid. So he’s as miserable as possible. Determined to rescue 
Lily’s morals, and not knowing how to do it without seeming 
to insult his mother. So I suggested coming up to consult you— 
unbeknown, of course, to Aunt Lydia. At least, I hope so!’ 

The humorous alarm of his expression caused Catherine to 
reflect that after all, David being but mortal man, he probably 
disliked the prospect of a scene with two angry women as much as 
poor George himself. 

‘How would it be,’ she said, ‘ you know they think me very 
artful, and perhaps I am a little—if J came down and asked for 
Lily to stay with we while Philippa was away? Then they could 
blame me, and it would be less uncomfortable for you and George. 
And nothing need be explained to Lily.’ 

‘Catherine, you are an angel!’ He took her hand and kissed 
it, and she was so unused—poor Catherine—to the ghost of a 
caress, that the gentle gallantry of his salute caused her to blush 
with confusion. 

‘Perhaps she will console you a little,’ he said presently, ‘ for 
Philippa’s absence.’ 

She shook her head, smiled, and sighed, looking round the 
little garden which lay before them in the full warmth of the 
morning sunshine, though the bench where they were seated was 
pleasantly shaded. But she saw only the vision of her daughter's 
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bright face, all smiles and gladness—as she had seen it last. Yet 

she thought Philippa had cast a backward glance over her shoulder 
as she turned away ; as though she, too, were conscious that she 
was leaving her childhood behind her for ever, and was taking a 
mute, hurried, half-frightened farewell. 

With a start Catherine’s attention was recalled to the guelder 
rose nodding over the roof of the garden shed, upon which David’s 
eyes were fixed. 

‘We used to call them snowballs,’ he said, indicating the round 
white blossoms with the point of his stick. ‘ What’s the real 
name ?’ 

She told him. 

‘Philippa called them porridge-balls, I don’t know why,’ said 
Catherine, and the foolish recollection filled her eyes with tears 
again ; she saw the baby Philippa running over the little lawn in 
her white frock and red shoes so very plainly just then. 

‘Suppose I invited myself to lunch with you,’ said David 
suddenly. 

‘Will you? It would be a great pleasure. But I must order 
something more substantial. Augusta says I live like a Spartan.’ 

‘She has not many opportunities of judging, I should gather.’ 

‘No, she has not. But she lunched here once and that was 
enough. And then Roper was to the fore. Now I have only 
my village maiden, and I am afraid I prefer my own cooking to hers. 
You are not like the others to be shocked ! ’ 

His laugh rang through the quiet cottage as he followed 
Catherine, stooping his tall head to enter the low doorway. 

The little maid had arranged Catherine’s frugal lunch on the 
round table in the window of the old-fashioned entrance: once 
farm kitchen and living room, now by courtesy the hall. The 
day was hot, but the thickness of the cob walls and high-pitched 
roof made the interior of the cottage cool, and the square lattice 
stood open. The honeysuckle blew in and swung round the frame 
which held the living picture of blooming garden and green country 



































side. On the snowy cloth stood a home-baked loaf, a plate of 
lettuce, a red pitcher of milk, some frozen yellow butter, and an 
iced junket heaped with clotted cream. 

‘A refrigerator is my pet luxury,’ said Catherine. ‘It is 
extraordinary to me how many people in small country houses 
gtudge the expense of ice, and are contented to speckle their own 
and their visitors’ cups of tea with sour milk and curdling cream. 
36—z 
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I was going to make myself an omelette, David, but you shall have 
something more substantial.’ 

She flitted cheerfully away to the kitchen and larder, surprised 
at her own good spirits. ‘There is something in a man’s presencg 
which disperses the primness and dulness of a house like magic, 
she thought to herself ; and the little handmaid thought so too, ag 
she followed her mistress in a flutter of pleasure and surprise, and 
anxiety that the gentleman should have everything he could possibly 
desire. 

The luncheon was actually a merry one, though Catherine 
would not have conceived it possible that the first meal she sat 
down to after Philippa’s departure could be a cheerful one. 

There was a curious sense of comradeship; a restful certainty 
that her thoughts could be translated into words without fear of 
misunderstanding ; she was used to being continually on guard in 
the presence of her child, before whom it was inexpedient to speak 
openly of all that was in her heart and mind ; and who was besides 
a severe though unconscious critic of her mother’s words and ways, 
as Catherine was ruefully aware. Miss Dulcinea heard imperfectly, 
was apt to require much explanation, and given to retailing very 
innocently matter too insignificant in itself not to gain in the 
telling. Conversation had, in fact, to be suited to Miss Dulcinea’s. 
age quite as carefully as to Philippa’s youth. The two could say 
what they chose to her; it was her business to console, to advise, 
and to listen. But here was equality of age, independence, and 
understanding. 

Catherine forgot her unhappiness and David his anxiety about 
little Lily ; they talked of Delia—not sadly, but recalling charac- 
teristics of her youth, and the memories they had in common; 


and presently David spoke a little, and briefly, of his work, 


enough to show Catherine that it absorbed the greater part of his 
interest in life. As he talked it seemed to her as though her horizon 
widened and lifted, and she caught a glimpse of a great world 


teeming with life and action, beyond this little silent rustic Paradise: 
of hers, the world upon which she had turned her back in her: 


youth. 

How small and petty and narrow must her existence seem 
to him, she reflected sorrowfully, oblivious of the charm with 
which the haven of a settled home is invested to the mind of a life- 
\ong wanderer. 


After luncheon David smoked a cigarette in the garden, an 
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jistened to the loud song of a thrush in the cherry tree. He 
reflected rather dreamily and tenderly upon the peace of this quiet 
cottage among the hills, and wished, perhaps, for the space of a 
few seconds, that he had such a shelter waiting for him somewhere 
in the wide world. Poor little Catherine! David was in years 
actually her senior, and yet he was acutely conscious of the fact 
that her life was over, while his lay before him yet, full of possi- 
bilities and hope and ambitions. 

‘Her voice is plaintive,’ he thought, “even though it is sweet, 
and there is a wistful look in her eyes, which were beautiful eyes once 
and are beautiful yet, though the lustre of youth has departed. 
What a lovely colour she had in those days when we went prim- 
rosing—seventeen years ago—eighteen, by Jove! How pale and 
gentle she is now. Poor little Catherine ! ’ 

He thought indulgently of her grief at parting with her daughter 
even for a few weeks. It was natural that she should grudge the 
sharing of her treasure with others, just as it was natural the child 
should wish to go. 

His heart was very tender towards Catherine as she came out 
presently, dressed for walking, and they set forth together on their 
mission to Bridescombe. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Insteap of allowing Lord John Trelleck to escort her back to 
town’ immediately after Whitsuntide, as Augusta had planned, 
Lady Sarah chose to remain at the Abbey until the very day when 
Lady Adelstane’s engagements obliged her to return to town. 
Lady Sarah did not, however, propose to travel en famille, and 
therefore departed by the early morning train, with her dog, her 
maid, and her footman in attendance ; after taking an unusually 
affectionate farewell of her grandson, who was detained in the 
country by business, and of her hostess. 

‘I like to travel alone, Augusta, and not to feel it necessary 
to bawl across a railway carriage ; nor to be bawled at, for that 
matter, even by the pleasantest companion in the world, as I am 
sure, my love, you must be. As soon as you are settled down, send 
Philippa to see me. I shall like to see how she looks when she is 
properly dressed, and I hope that farouwche manner of hers will 
presently disappear. Be sure you don’t have her stuffed with a 
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quantity of useless lessons. Take her about and let her amuse 
herself.’ 

‘ That is exactly what I mean to do,’ said Augusta comfortably, 
For once she was quite in accord with Lady Sarah. 

‘Of course, she is not owt,’ she said, suddenly mindful of her 
promise to Catherine, ‘ but there are many little things a girl can 
very well enjoy before she comes out.’ 

‘My dear, I was married at her age,’ said Lady Sarah, who was 
never tired of recalling the circumstance ; ‘I have been thinking 
who there is that might do for Philippa. Of course my poor 
cousin Kentisbury’s boy comes to one’s mind. He has had a 
long minority, and though his father was a sad scamp, this young 
man has been very carefully brought up by his mother, and she is 
dying to get him safely married, or if she is not, she ought to be; 
for he is just at the age when young men are apt to make fools 
of themselves. I will give her a hint. I have no doubt he is 
just the husband for Philippa, though I can’t say I know him at 
all yet.’ 

But Augusta had met the young man twice, so felt justified 
in stating that she knew him very well indeed, and that he was 
perfectly charming. 

‘ The fact is, I intend to get him to a boy and girl dinner party 
for the Lundys’ dance,’ she said, immediately adding his name to a 
mental list she had compiled. ‘That is to be quite a small affair : 
her girl is only seventeen.’ 

‘I thought Catherine stipulated for no dances,’ said Lady 
Sarah maliciously. 

‘Of course I must use my discretion—when it comes to boy 
and girl affairs, said Augusta, with dignity. ‘One would not 

take her to a ball.’ 


‘I wish you would toddle over to Bridescombe with me,’ said 
Mrs. Ralt confidentially to Lady Grace Trumond. ‘ Gussie has 
made one excuse after another until there is only this morning left, 
and I really am keen on going to look at George Chilcott’s stud-farm 
before we start.’ 

‘I should be only too pleased if Augusta would not mind.’ 

“My dear good girl, she’s a hundred things distracting her, 
besides making sure that Lady Sarah does not miss her train. 
And I must positively get a little exercise before the motor comes 
round.’ 
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‘So must I, now I come to think of it. What a shame to return 
to London on a morning like this,’ said Lady Grace. 

They took a pleasant way under the limes, beside the wide 
avenue that led to the village. A laurel hedge formed a sheltering 
wall on the one side of the footpath, and the lime branches swept 
the grass bank on the other. 

The day was breathlessly hot, but the thick foliage arching 
overhead permitted no ray of sun to penetrate the cool twilight 
of this green colonnade. 

‘Why do you go back to town then? Come north with us, 
we shall have a pleasant trip. No stuffy railway for us,’ said the 
cheerful Blanche. ‘ Ralte is as pretty in its way as this. No— 
not so pretty,’ she added conscientiously, ‘but at least a million 
times better than London !’ 

‘You are very kind, but I am afraid I must return.’ 

‘Come later then. You know, you and I could be very good 
pals,’ said Blanche frankly. ‘As one grows older one finds no 
companionship so pleasant as that of the people one has known 
all one’s life. Nothing to explain away, and all allusions to the 
past comprehendeu. Saves so much trouble,’ said Blanche, with 
her jolly laugh. 

Lady Grace was aware that Blanche was in many ways more 
companionable than Augusta, whose selfishness became at times 
as fatiguing to witness as to endure. She was also aware that 
Blanche, though outspoken and rough in her manner, was by no 
means the eccentric vulgarian that her sister, in conversation with 
her intimates, represented her to be. 

Sir Cecil’s estimate of his sister-in-law had been powerfully 
affected by the misquotations of her sayings and doings, and the 
apocryphal anecdotes of her past which Augusta had indulged in 
for years, without the slightest appreciation of her own inaccuracy. 
But Lady Adelstane’s friends were less blind than her husband 
to her idiosyncrasies, and were thus apt to discount her remarks. 
Lady Grace had too much good sense to allow her own calm 
judgment to be distorted by the prejudices of Augusta. 

She observed the curious fact that the twins differed in character 
as widely as in appearance. 

Blanche was outwardly self-assertive, though inwardly the 
very soul of generosity and good nature, while Augusta’s amiable 
manner covered a grasping and tenacious disposition. 

‘She cares for nothing and nobody in the world but herself 
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and her own comfort,’ thought Lady Grace. But she was Augusta's 

chosen friend of the moment, and had accepted much hospitality 

from her, and she knew that any display of intimacy with Blanche 

would be tantamount to disloyalty in the eyes of the jealous younger 
sister. It would not be ‘ playing the game.’ 

Therefore she could not immediately respond to Mrs. Ralt’s 
overtures. 

‘Perhaps, later, if you are so kind as to ask me again,’ she 
said, reflecting that by the end of the summer Augusta’s affection 
would probably have cooled down. 

‘You can write and tell me any time you’re free,’ said Blanche, 
winking openly and cheerfully at her companion in order to indi- 
cate that she understood the situation perfectly, ‘fit in any odd 
moments, you know, to suit yourself, between more attractive 
invitations. Bob and I are a dull couple; but, however, he suits 
me, and I suit him. The great thing is to marry for companionship 
when all is said and done, since love in the nature of things is 
bound to be evanescent. I don’t know that we ever pretended 
to be in love with each other. But first we hobnobbed over horses, 
and now we hobnob over motors. Look here, I will show you a 
capital short cut to Bridescombe if you don’t mind going through 
the churchyard and across a couple of fields.’ 

‘Far pleasanter than the high road,’ said Lady Grace. 

‘I know no prettier churchyard,’ said Blanche, threading 
her way among the quiet hillocks and old moss-grown headstones 
to the turnstile in the low wall, over which the foxgloves were 
nodding in profusion above the fern, on the outskirts of the adjacent 
orchard. ‘Here we are on George Chilcott’s land, and very good 
land it is, poor fellow.’ 

‘Why poor fellow? He appears to be well off. I like George 
Chilcott,’ said Lady Grace languidly. 

‘Then I wish you’d marry him. Somebody ought to marry 
him, and if you like him I do not see why it should not be you,’ 
said Mrs. Ralt, with great animation. 

‘I should be delighted, of course, but he hasn’t asked me.’ 

“ Of course he hasn’t asked you. He’s not had achance. He’d 
ask you fast enough if he had, I make no doubt. And now I 
come to think of it,’ said Blanche, pursuing her idea with great 
interest, ‘you would be the very person to tackle that awful 
mother and sister. Now, do be sensible, Grace; I’m very fond 
of George Chilcott, and he’s one of the best fellows in the world. 
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[ always call him Nathaniel, because in him there is no guile; 
or was it Nicodemus, I declare I forget! Anyway I call him 
Nathaniel. I'll get him to Ralte this summer if you'll only come.’ 

, Of course I’ll come,’ said Lady Grace, and she smiled so calmly 
that Blanche could not be certain whether she were in jest or in 
earnest. 

George Chilcott, unaware of these plans for his future happiness, 
sat wearily in his study, with the local newspaper in his hand, 
pretending to read; and wishing that after all he had walked 
to Shepherd’s Rest with David, instead of waiting passively at 
home to hear the result of his embassy to Catherine. 

Becoming aware of footsteps on the gravel path, he looked 
up impatiently, expecting to see Clara once more; but instead 
he perceived Lady Grace, in her pretty summer dress, with a 
flounced parasol shading her delicate face. Though her features 
were too thin and too marked for actual beauty, her whole ap- 
pearance was that of an exquisitely well-bred and graceful woman, 
whose good looks were thrown into high relief by the pronounced 
plainness of her companion’s face and attire. 

George Chilcott came through the open casement to greet 
them with an acute sensation of relief and pleasure ; he had been 
in the shadow of disgrace with his own womenkind all day, and 
it was agreeable to meet the sunshine of Lady Grace’s charming 
smile. 

‘Do forgive us for turning up at this unseasonable hour. I 
assure you we were going to ring at the front-door bell. But we’re 
off to-day ; Grace to town by the afternoon train, and I to motor 
with Bob. So as I’d made up my mind to come over before we 
left, and have a look at the gees, why here we are!’ cried Mrs. Ralt 
heartily. 

‘I disclaim all responsibility,’ said Lady Grace gaily. 

At this moment old Mrs. Chilcott, attended by Clara, came round 
the corner of the house upon them, as they stood in the centre of the 
path. - 

Both ladies wore the severe and mournful aspect of persons 
who have but recently participated in a painful scene; and as 
neither was versed in the art of disguising her feelings, both con- 
tinued to wear it, so that the greeting and shaking hands with 
Mrs. Ralt and the presentation of Lady Grace to old Mrs. Chilcott, 
whom she had not previously met, were but melancholy ceremonies. 
Mrs. Ralt’s cheerful explanations of her early intrusion were 
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received with mournful incredulity by Clara and chilling’ gravity 
by her mother, and George cut them short. 

‘We'll go at once. Excuse me, I’ll get a hat.’ He dashed in 
and dashed out again. ‘It’s only a few yards to the stables— 
but as you are in a hurry——’ 

‘I think the garden is far more in my line,’ said Lady Grace, 
‘perhaps I may be allowed to wait for you here ?’ she looked at 
Mrs. Chilcott for permission. 

Mrs. Ralt was about to protest, but she suddenly recollected 
that for the success of her plans it might be as well that Lady 
Grace should make acquaintance with her destined mother-in- 
law. 

‘ Well—we shan’t be long. In fact, we daren’t be long,’ she 
shouted over her shoulder as she strode off beside the squire. 

‘Something disagreeable has happened,’ thought Lady Grace, 
who had observed that George did not look at his relatives, and 
who read the expression of their faces very clearly ; and she exerted 
herself to make conversation of the kind she thought they would 
prefer. 

‘ How very beautiful your garden is looking.’ 

“It is considered pretty, I believe,’ said Mrs. Chilcott sternly, 
as though she had no opinion on the matter personally. ‘Of 
course we do not pretend to compare it with the gardens at the 
Abbey.’ 

‘I think your roses are even finer. What a magnificent Niphetos. 
It is my favourite rose.’ 

‘My son is a great gardener. He gives a great deal of atten- 
tion to his rose-trees.’ 

‘It is an odd thing for a gentleman to do,’ said Clara solemnly. 

‘It is a fascinating study. I used to bud roses,’ said Lady 
Grace. 

‘Do you live in the country ?’ said Clara. 

‘Alas, no! I live in a small and solitary flat in town, to which 
I am returning to-day.’ 

‘Then you cannot have much opportunity for gardening.’ 

“I have none at all now, I am sorry to say !’ 

‘I should have thought a house would have been more private 
than a flat if you live alone,’ said Miss Clara. 

“You are quite right,’ said Lady Grace, smiling, ‘ but a flat 
has one convenience—some people think it the only one—you can 
shut it up and go away.’ 
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Neither of her auditors smiled. 

‘Then I cannot see the good of having one, if it is no more 
use than that,’ said Clara. 

‘Nobody cares to stay at home, I believe, nowadays,’ said 
Mrs. Chilcott, without relaxing her disapproving attitude. 

‘My brother is going to stay in a flat in London next week 
with our relative, Colonel David Moore,’ said Clara; ‘it is only a 
furnished flat.. I do not think he will be so comfortable as in his 
own house.’ 

‘I am quite sure he won’t,’ said Lady Grace. 

‘It’s in Buckingham Gate Mansions, and it belongs to a brother 
oficer who has lent it to Colonel Moore.’ 

‘A most convenient situation,’ said Lady Grace politely. 
‘Mine is on the other side of the Park—a long way off.’ 

‘I wonder you like to live the wrong side of the Park,’ said 
Clara impressively. 

‘The wrong side? I don’t know why I do,’ said Lady Grace 
vaguely ; and thought to herself, ‘ after all, I rather wish I had 
gone with the others.’ 

Mrs. Ralt did not, as she declared, dare to linger unduly over 
her inspection of the Bridescombe stud ; but walking to the farm 
was an affair of ten minutes, and the shire horses had to be examined 
and discussed, so that nearly three-quarters of an hour elapsed 
before her return, during which time even Lady Grace, who was 
usually proficient in small talk, had exhausted her conversational 
powers. She gave vent to something very like a sigh of relief when 
her friend appeared, somewhat overheated by her rapid progress, 
and chatting loudly with the stalwart squire, whose good humour 
had been obviously restored in her cheerful company. 

‘Must you go? I wish you would stay to luncheon,’ he cried 
with much sincerity ; for indeed he dreaded the coming meal, 
when he must presently sit opposite his offended parent, with his 

disapproving sister on one side, and his penitent child—or, worse 
still, her vacant chair to remind him of her misdeeds—on the other. 
“Won't you stay ?’ 

‘No, no, it would be more than our places are worth,’ said 
Mrs. Ralt, shaking hands all round without delay. ‘Come, Grace, 
we must run for it, and it’s not weather for running.’ 

‘You had better go through the shrubbery. I'll show you 
the way. It is by far the coolest path,’ cried George zealously. 
‘Thank you, we will. By the bye, where is Grace’s little 
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friend ?” said Mrs. Ralt, suddenly recollecting her deep-li 
schemes. 

George paused imperceptibly before muttering that she was 
not very well, and his mutter was overborne by Clara’s conscien. 
tious explanation. 

‘Lady Grace has already asked for her. I was sorry to be 
obliged to tell her that Lily has not been at all good,’ she said, 
with a severity intended for Lily’s father. ‘And she is conse. 
quently in disgrace, and has had to be punished.’ 

‘I can feel for her. We shall be in disgrace when we get back, 
cried Mrs. Ralt, with her loudest laugh. But Lady Grace looked 
straight before her with an expression which was not lost upon 
those piercing black eyes set in Mrs. Chilcott’s wrinkled face. Her 
continuous sharpness had hitherto failed to shake her guest's 
unfailing graciousness in the very slightest degree, and Mrs. Chil- 
cott was piqued ; she thought she perceived a vulnerable point at 
last, and attacked without hesitation. 

‘I suppose you disapprove of our old-fashioned methods, 
I believe nowadays modern children escape all discipline, and are 
allowed to do and say exactly what they choose,’ she said with 
almost an offensive intonation. 

Lady Grace looked at her calmly. ‘I disapprove of the theory 
of punishment—yes,’ she said lightly but very distinctly, ‘ I believe 
it to be a relic of barbarism. Reform, not revenge—is my motto. 
But I dare say I am quite wrong you know,’ she added with a 
charming smile. ‘ There are generally two sides to every question, 
aren’t there ?’ 

George perceived that Mrs. Chilcott was angry ; but his admira- 
tion for Lady Grace rose very high. He felt none of the discomfort 
and alarm which had assailed him in former years, on the rare 
occasions when Delia had encountered his autocratic parent. 
Delia had then shown hot sparks of a temper hardly inferior to Mrs. 
Chilcott’s own ; and losing her self-control, had taken part in the 
violent scenes which had embittered existence at Bridescombe 
since George’s earliest recollections. She had declared that her 
only safety lay in flight, and during her lifetime avoided her hus- 
band’s family as much as possible. But here was different mettle. 
Lady Grace was cold, smiling, gracious; her self-command was 
absolute. He realised that here was a woman fully capable of 
fighting Lily’s battles or her own, without growing angry at all. 
“I suppose you are a Radical,’ gasped Mrs. Chilcott. 
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‘I suppose I am,” said Lady Grace, smiling yet more graciously. 
‘Not when they are in the majority, however. I am always for 
the weaker side.’ Her calm blue eyes met the fiery gaze of George’s 
mother, and Mrs. Chilcott knew that for the second time that day 
she had encountered a spirit stronger than her own. 

‘What do you think of her, mamma ?’ asked Clara, before the 
two ladies and their escort were well out of sight. 

‘I think she is a very artful woman,’ said Mrs. Chilcott angrily. 
‘ After the way in which you told me she behaved the other day, 
petting Lily, and driving home in the dog-cart with George. I 
consider her coming over here just another proof that she is making 
up to him in the most barefaced manner. But I hope I showed 
her that her foolish attempts at flattering me made no impression, 
even though she does happen to be the daughter of an ex-Cabinet 
Minister.’ 

‘Her father was a very celebrated man, though,’ said Miss 
Clara, awestruck at her mother’s contempt for the great Lord 

Magloire’s only child. 

‘Of course he was in his day. But that is no reason why 
his daughter should be languid and affected,’ said Mrs. Chilcott 


sharply. ‘He left no fortune at all. Everyone knows that, and a 
great many things were said about him both before and after his 
death.’ 

‘I thought she must be badly off to live all by herself in a 
flat,’ said Clara, and she beamed with odd satisfaction ; taking 
almost equal pleasure in the fact of Lady Grace’s poverty and her 
own perspicuity in discovering it. 


Catherine, too, had an unpleasant quarter of an hour to face 
at Bridescombe, when she sat opposite Mrs. Chilcott and Clara in 
the morning-room, after delivering her invitation to her god- 
child. But expostulations, satire and indignation were now alike 
wasted upon George, who would not, after all, permit Catherine to 
bear the brunt of battle unsupported ; but first announced his 
determination that Lily should accept the invitation immediately, 
and then sat in sullen silence while the child’s preparations were 
being made and while Catherine endeavoured in vain to soften the 
indignation of her aunt and cousin by dwelling upon her own 
loneliness, and the kindness it would be to her to spare her this 
little companion until Philippa’s return. One barbed arrow from 
Mrs. Chilcott’s inexhaustible quiver flew straight to her niece’s heart. 
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‘I wonder you should care to undertake the charge of another 
child when everyone knows you can’t manage your own, Catherine,’ 

Poor Catherine was white and trembling by the time she had 
uttered her farewells, and found herself seated by George’s side 
in the dogcart, with Lily squeezed between them, and her minnte 
trunk on the back seat with the groom. 

Lily herself was as silent as her elders ; frightened, yet possessed 
by a secret joy and amazement. 

Was it possible that her dream of dreams was after all to be 
fulfilled, and that she was going to stay at Shepherd’s Rest with her 
godmother, in her wonderful cottage full of books, and away from 
her aunt Clara ? 

Though she clung to her father’s neck when he set her down 
at the rustic gate and kissed her very seriously and bade her be 
a good girl, it was with an almost incredulous sensation of bliss 
that she saw him actually depart, leaving her behind. Up to the 
last moment, and even after she had seen her small trunk borne 
upstairs to the bedroom under the brown eaves, Lily had feared 
he might change his mind, and decide upon some less extraordinary 
form of reprisal for her misdeeds. 

Her grandmother’s parting speech, that to be sent away from 
home as a punishment was the most fearful disgrace that could 
befall a little girl, weighed down her mind with a secret sense of 
guilt that made her even paler and quieter than usual as she 
followed Catherine into the cottage. 

She was awed by the gentleness with which her godmother 
lifted her presently on to her knee, and put both arms round her, 
and laid her own tired face against the child’s soft dark curls. 
Was it possible that Cousin Catherine was crying ? 

Lily’s self-control gave way upon this conviction, and she 
burst into tears herself, and sobbed passionately with her thin 
arms tightening convulsively round Catherine’s neck. She thought 
it must be her own wickedness that had caused those tears to 
flow. 

‘Oh I will be good, I will be good. I’m sorry, indeed I’m sorry,’ 
she cried, hiding her face against that soft bosom in an outburst 
of childish shame and misery. 

George came to Shepherd’s Rest to bid his little girl farewell 
before going to town, and was startled to come suddenly upon 
his child flying like the wind across the lawn, her dark curls blowing 

about her cheeks, and her eyes bright with laughter. He flushed 
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a dull red all over his heavy face when she stopped short at sight 
of him; he could not help seeing that the merriment died out of 
her wide eyes. 

‘ Are you afraid of me, Lily ? ’ he asked. 

‘No, Papa,’ she said nervously, but her nervousness was ex- 
plained by the faltering question, ‘Have you come to take me 
away ?” 

No, to say good-bye,’ said George, and his heart ached to see 
the quick look of relief. 

‘David is right, she has been unhappy,’ he thought sadly. 

He took some comfort, however, in the demonstration of affec- 
tio and welcome which followed his assurances that she was to 
stay at Shepherd’s Rest for the present, and they walked about 
hand in hand, while she showed him, with newborn importance, 
her favourite corners of the garden. 

David followed with Catherine, and was well content with the 
improvement in Lily’s looks, and the obvious success of his experi- 
ment. 

‘ After all,’ he said, ‘it’s not very wonderful she should be 
happy here. It’s a child’s Paradise. What a bower of beauty 
you have managed to make of poor old Tedburn’s farm.’ 

‘You should see her dairy,’ said George proudly, ‘and her 
new cider-press. She beats me there, I can tell you. There isn’t 
a farm in the country, of the size, that can hold a candle to her’s. 
I would never believe it could be the work of a woman.’ 

This was the highest praise George knew how to bestow, and he 
gave utterance to it with honest warmth. 

‘Oh, George, I owe nearly all I have learnt to you,’ said Catherine, 
who was cast in far too feminine a mould to resent any such as- 
sumption of manly superiority ; and who therefore took her cousin’s 
praise as it was meant, in simple good faith. 

She led the way through her red-tiled house-place, and down 
the worn step beneath the sunken archway, into her dairy. Here 
stood rows of bright tin pails holding newly-scalded milk covered 
with wrinkled yellow cream; and the great red earthen bowl 
where the clotted cream already skimmed was heaped in rich 
and luscious folds. 

The wooden churn, scoured to whiteness, lay sunning itself 
on the high window sill, where the rays penetrated through the 
green curtain of leaves, into the fresh cool twilight of grey stone 
arches, granite flags, and rows of slated shelves. 
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A low doorway in the north wall led through a dim porch 
into the farmyard ; and here George began a tour of inspection 
which only ended at tea-time, when they were summoned to a 
feast of strawberries and home-baked cakes, spread upon a little 
white-covered table in the porch. 

Soon after partaking of this refreshment the two men took 
their leave and went away together, pausing simultaneously to 
wave farewell before turning the corner of the lane which hid 
from view the garden where Catherine stood, in her grey gown 
and shady hat, holding Lily’s hand. 

In their ears rang her parting words of entreaty. 

‘I am taking care of your child. Do what you can for mine.’ 

‘Trust me. If there were anything—anything—but what 
could she want ?’ David had said, looking kindly and laughing 
into those wistful hazel eyes. But George had wrung Catherine’s 
hand in silence. He knew not how to express the gratitude which 
filled him, save by that mighty and painful grip. 


(To be continued.) 











